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Conclufion of the account of the Divine Legation of Mofes. In 
Nine Books. The Third Edition, correcied and enlarged. By 
W. Warburton, D. D. Dean of Briftol. ‘The Second Vo- 
lume, in Two Parts. 8vo. 10s. bound. Millar. 


HE fecond part * of this volume is introduced with a new 

preface, of forty pages, wherein our Author treats Dr. 
Taylor, chancellor of Lincoln, in a very extraordinary man- 
ner. ; > 


What has Dr. Taylor done, the Reader may afk, to provoke 
the Dean? Has he attacked the Divine Legation? No fuch 
matter : it does not even appear that he ever read the Divine 
Legation. What offence then has he given? Why, ina dif- 
fertation annexed to his Elements of the civil Law +, he has faid, 
that the primitive chriftians did not hold their affemblies in the 
night-time, to avoid the interruptions of the civil power, but that 
they met with moleftations from that quarter, becaufe their affem- 
blies were noéturnal, Is this all? This is all; and a@ great deal 
too, be it known. For Dr. Warbuton (Div. Leg. Poll. B. 2. 
Seét. 6.) had endeavoured to fhew, that the primitive Chriftians 
were perfecuted, for not having gods in common with the reft of 
the world ;——and to differ in opinion from Dr, WARBURTON, 
is an offence of a very heinous nature, and whoever is guilty 
of it, muft-expect to be feverely chaftifed. 





It is curious to obferve the coherence of our Author’s princi- 
ples with his practice, in the inftance now before us; for he 
‘introduces this very preface, wherejn he feverely perfecutes poor 

* See our Laft, for an account of the firft part, 
+ Vid. Review, Vo!. XIIf. p. 388. 
Vou, XIX, Ec Dr, 
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418 WaARBURTON’s Divine Legation 


Dr. Taylor, with telling us, that perfecution for opinions is the 

obrium.of-our common-nature. But to be confiftent with 
himfelf, or with the principles of candour, and we had almoft 
faid good manners, is what, indeed, we mutt not always ex- 
pect from the Dean or BristTot. 


Whether the primitive Chriftians were perfecuted, becaufe 
they met in the night, or whether they met in the night, be- 
caufe they were perfecuted, is a queftion, which, probably, 
few of our Readers will deem a very important one, As it may 
occafion a controverfy, however, between the two learned 
do€tors, we fhall give a fhort account of what our Author has 
advanced upon it. 


The Dean fets out with endeavouring to prove, from 
the teftimonies of Pliny, Aurelius, Tacitus, &c. that the pri- 
mitive Chriftians were perfecuted, for refujing to worfhip the 

ods of the Gentiles ; after which he gives a brief account of the 
aflemblies of the infant-church, as they are occafionally men- 
tioned in the hiftory of the 47s of the Apoftles. From this hif- 
tory, he fays, we learn, that in times of perfecution, the 
church affembled by ftealth, and in the night: but whenever 
they had a breathing time, and were at liberty to worfhip God 
according to their con{cience, they always met together openly, 
and in the face of day. Thus when Paul came firft to Rome, 
(where the Chriftians fhared in the general toleration of foreign 
worfhip, till the magiftrate underftood that they condemned 
the great principle of ixtercommunity) we find, that he freely 
difcharged the office of his miniftry from morning to night, 
Ads xxviii. 23. And the facred Writer, as if on pur- 
pofe to infinuate, that, when the church had reft from perfe- 
cution, it never crept into holes and corners, ends his narrative 
in this manner:—And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 
houfe, and RECEIVED ALL that came in unto him; preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching thofe things which concern the, Lord 
Fefus Chrift, with all confidence, NO MAN FORBIDDING HIM. 
Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 


‘ Had our learned Critic, fays the Dean, confulted what 
¢ philofophers, and not what philologifts, call bumanity, that is, 
¢ the workings of our common nature, he had never fallen into 
‘ fo abfurd a conceit, as that the infpired propagators of a reve- 
‘ lation from heaven fhould, without any reafonable caufe, and 
. ‘only in imitation of pagan worthip, affect clandeftine and 
_ Snodturnal meetings, For he might have feen, that fo ftrange 
, aconduct had not only been in contempt of their divine maf- 

*ser’s example, who, at his arraignment before the high-prieft, 


“faid, I /pake openly to the world, and in fecret have I faid no- 


* thing, 
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¢ thing, but likewife in defiance of his injun@ion, when he 
‘ fentthem to propagate the faith,—what J tell you in darknefs, 
that foall you fpeak in the light: and what ye hear in the ears 
‘© that Sead ye upon the houfe tops. Had our Critic, fay, paid 
‘ that attention to human nature and to the courfe of the moral 
¢ world, which he bas mifapplied upon an old mouldy brafsy 
and a {et of ftrolling bacchanals, of the fize and dignity of our 
¢ modern oypfies, he might have underftood, that the firft 
¢ Chriftians, under the habitual guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
could never have recourfe to nocturnal or clandefline conven- 
ticles, till driven to them by the violence of perfecution: he 
might have underftood, that the free choice of {uch aflemblies 
muft needs be an after-praétice, when church-men had de- 
bafed the truth and purity of religion by human inventions 
‘ and fordid fuperftitions ; when an emulous affectation of mys- 
‘ TERY, and a miftaken zeal for the tombs of the MARTYRs, 
« had made a hierarchy of that, which at firft was only a gof- 
 pel-miniftry.’ 


cnn & a 2) 


After a little low cavilling at Dr. Taylor’s language, and an 
illiberal fneer or two, the Dean proceeds to obferve, that by the 
moleftations the Chriftians met.with, we muft needs underftand 
the fir? moleftations; all other being nothing to the purpofe: 
for when perfecution was .once on foot, the Dean makes no 
doubt but the zoéturnal.affemblies, to which perfecution had 
driven them, gave frefh umbrage to the tivil power; it being 
of the nature of a perfecuting {pirit to take offence at the very 
endeavours to evade its tyranny. The queftion between the 
Doétor and the Dean then is, what gave birth to the fir/?, and 
continued to be the general caufe of perfecution? The Doctor 
fays, it arofe from nocturnal and clandeftine affemblies; the Dean, 
that it was occafioned by the athez/fic renunciation of the gods 


of paganifm. 


Now our Author thinks it a violent prejudice againft the 
Doétor’s fyftem, that no one of thefe perfecutors ever affigned 
notturnal affemblies as the firff or general caufe of perfecution ; 
and equally favourable for bis own opinion, that they all concur 
in giving another caufe; namely, the unhofpitable temper of 
the Chriftians, in refufing to haye gods in common with the 
reft of mankind. Marcus Aurelius and Julian were vigilant 
.and active. ;well inftruéted in the rights of fociety, and not a 
little jealous of the interefts of the magiftrate. Yct neither of 
thefe princes ever accufe the Chriftians of running to nocturnal 
allemblies unprovoked, or of perfifting in the practice againft 
imperial ediéts. What a field was here for Aurelius, who de- 
{piled them, to urge his charge of brutal obftinacy ; and for Ju- 
lan, who feared them, to cry aloud of danger to the fate! the 
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420 WARBURTON’s Divine Legation 


two favourite topics againft thefe enemies of their religion and 
philofophy. 


The Dean goes on to fhew in what light the perfecutors of 
the Apoftles confideted this matter ; and whether noéurnal af- 
fembles, when any fuch were held, either gave advantage to 
their jewifh accufers, or umbrage to the pagan magiftrate, be- 
fore whom the propagators of the gofpel were convened. The 
perfecutions recorded in the hiftory of the 4és, we are told, 
were almoft all of them raifed, or at Jeaft fomented by the 
Jews. Their feveral accufations againft thofe they called 
apoftate brethren, are minutely recorded: and yet the crime of 
affembling by night is never brought into the account. In the 
mean time, their point was to make the unwilling magiftrate 
the inftrument of their malice: for this reafon they omitted 
nothing which might tend to alarm the jealoufy of the ftate; as 
when they accufed the Chriftians of fetting up another king 
againft Cefar. Had their noéturnal affemblies therefore been 
held out of choice, they would not have neglected this advan~ 
tage, fince nothing could more alarm the civil magiftrate than 
fuch aflemblies. ‘“I"he truth is, the Jews could not be ignorant 
of the advantage this would afford them: ‘but confcience and 
humanity are not to be overcome at once. ‘To accufe thofe 
they hated, of what they themfelves had occafioned, requires a 
hardinefs in vice which comes only by degrees; and after a long 


habit of abufing civil juftice and the common rights of man- 
kind. 


After advancing a good deal more upon this fubjeét, which 
we fhall not take the pains to abridge, the Dean tells us, with 
his ufual candour and good breeding, that Dr. Taylor, whe- 
ther we call him a critic or civilian, feems much better fitted to 
manage the intrigues of the Greek and Roman _ alphabets, 
(whofe revolutions make fo fhining a figure in his fplendid dif- 
fertation on the Bacchanals) than to. develope the policy of em- 


pires, or to adjuft the rights of civil and religious focieties. 
He then goes on in the following manner. 


* But it is now timeto fhew, that his (Dr. Taylor’s) hypo- 
thefis has as little fupport from rea/fon as from fac: and that 
noéturnal affemblies neither DID, nor, on our Critic’s own 
principles, poflibly couLp, give birth to perfecution, even 
though thoie affemblies had preceded all interruptions of the 
civil power.— While the common opinion remained undif- 
puted, that nocturnal aflemblies were held to avoid perfecu- 
tion, all men faw a fufficient reafon for their praétice. But 
fince we are told, that they preceded perfecution, and were 
the cau/e of it, we are utterly at a lofs to account for fo ex- 

. * traordinary 
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traordinary a mode of worfhip in the immediate followers of 
Chrift. For the original of noéturnal affemblies being now 
CHOICE, not NECEssiTY, they muft be refolved into one or 
other of thefe caufes.—1. Either becaufe true chri/tianity hath 
myfterious rites, proper to be celebrated in the night-time, 
likethe pagan myfteries: 2. Or that the fir? propagators of 
the faith affected to imitate the dark and enigmatic genius of 
paganifm: 3. Or that their followers were a fet of gloom 
fanatics, who delighted in the horrors of a midnight feafon: 
4. Or laftly, that, like the BaccHANALs, (whofe tlory gave 
birth to this new hypothefis) they had {ome very debauched 
and licentious practices to conceal, whofe celebration was 
only adapted to the obfcenities of night and darknefs, 


~ aeweeneenaan on 8 8 f& A & 


‘ Now, of all thefe caufes, our learned Critic, as a difpenfer 
of the do&trine, and a minifter of the difcipline of the church, 
can admit only the {ue He is too well inftructed in the 
nature of chriftian feligion to allow the fir#; and he has too 
great a regard for the honour of its early profeflors, to fuppofe 
it poflible to be the ¢dird or fourth. He muft needs conclude, 
therefore, that the primitive Chriftians went voluntarily inte 
this practice, in imitation of the mytfterious rites of paganifm.’ 


After this the Dean proceeds to confider, briefly, the ftate 
and condition of noéfurnal affemblies in the pagan world; and 
endeavours to fhew, that no perfecution could arife, or at Jeaft, 
could continue, from the fecond of the above-mentioned caufes. 
In order to do Dr. ‘Taylor’s fyftem full juftice, he then goes on 
to confider the confequences which will arife from it, upon the 
fuppofition of its being founded upon truth. He declares that 
he ferioufly believes it would be doing the Doétor great injuftice, 
to fuppofe he had any other view in what he has advanced upon 
this fubje&t, than to do honour to the chriftian name; much 
lefs fhould we fufpeét, he fays, that he had formed any delign 
of traducing it, Yet it is very certain, we are told, that nei- 
ther Collins nor Tindal could have formed a project more inju- 
rious to the reputation of primitive chriftiznity, than to prove, 
that the firf? Chrifiians were perfecuted for holding their affemblies 
in the night-time: for it inevitably follows, that thefe early pro- 
feflors of the faith were either wild fanatics or abandoned 4éer- 
tines: and confequently, that the pagan magiftrate did but his 
duty in inforcing what the church has been fo long accuftomed 
to call, @ cruel and unjuft perfecution. 


“a a RAanea 


Our Author concludes his preface in the following manner.—~ 
¢ The length of thefe animadverfions hindered them from find- 
* ing a place in the body of this volume, amongtt other things of 
* the like fort. Except for this he had no claim to be diftin- 
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422 WareurtTon’s Divine Legation 


¢ guifhed from his fellows. I had a large choice before me: 
¢ for who has not fignalized himfelf againft the Divine Le. 
¢ sation? Bigots, Hutchinfonians, Methodifts, Anfwerers, 
Freethinkers, and Fanatics, have in their turns been al] y 
in arms againft it. The fcene was opened by a falfe zealot, 
and at prefent feems likely to be clofed by a Behmenift. A 
natural and e€afy progrefs, from fully tomadnefs! It was now 
time to fettle my accounts withthem. ‘Tothis end J applied 
to a karned perfon, who, in confideration of our friendthip, 
has been prevailed upon to undergo the drudgery of turning 
over this dirty heap, and marking what he imagined would in 
the leaft deferve, or could juftify any notice: for I would not 
have the Reader conceive fo miferably of ME as to think, J 
was ever difpofed to look into them MysELF. He will find, 
as he goes along, both in the text and the notes, what was 
thought leaft unworthy of an anfwer. Nor let it give him 
too much fcandal that in a work which I have now put into as 
good a condition for him as I was able, I have revived the me- 
mory of the numerous and grofs abfurdities of thefe writers, 
part of whom are dead, and the ref{t forgotten; for he will 
confider that it may prove an ufeful barrier to the-return of 
the like follies, in after-times, again{ft more fuccefsful enqui- 
rersinto truth. ‘The feeds of folly, as well as wit, are con- 
nate with the mind: and when, atany time, the teeming in- 
tellect gives promile of an unexpected harvett, this trafh ftarts 
up with it, and is ever forward to wind itfelf about rifing 
truth, and hinder its progres to maturity.’ 


Cn RR AR RRR HH ABR AHR KH HHH A A AHA A 


WARBURTONIAN throughout! What arrogance! What 
infolence! What a haughty air this CoLossus puts on! Is it at 
all furprifing, that he fhould treat his adverfaries with fuch fove- 
reign contempt, when even his friends are employed by him in 
fuch dirty bufinefs! Who this learned friend is, that has the 
honour of being his /cavenger, we know not. Poffibly it may 
be the Effimator. If fo, ’tis pity the Dean does not keep him 
to his proper bufineis, of turning over dirty heaps, and raking 
jn kennels, at home; and not fuffer him to ramble over his 
majeity’s dominions, bedaubing every one he meets, with his 


filthy paws. 


We fhall now proceed to give an account of the additions 
and improvements that are to be met with in the fifth and fixth 
books of this edition of the Divine Legation. In the fecond fec- 
tion of the fifth book, then, we find an addition of four or five 
pages againft the late Dr. Fofter, whom the Dean treats in a 
very contemptuous manner, for what he has advanced in the 
third volume of his Sermons, in defence of the Hebrew law 
which punifhed idolatry with death. The Dean tells us,: that 

| the 

















the Doétor (whom in a fcornful manner he calls—this great ad- 
vacate of religious liberty, this decider on government andlaws, Sc.) 
has done his beft, though without defign, to fupport the moft 
plaufible principle which perfecutors for opinions can lay hold 
on, to juftify their iniquitous practice; namely, that civil go- 
vernment was ordained for the procuring ‘the good of all kinds, 
ahich it is even accidentally capable of advancing. The obferva- 
tions our Author has made upon the fubjeét are but trivial. 
They feem to have been made, indeed, chiefly with a view of 
having a fling at the deceafed Doctor, who muft, naturally, 
have been the object of the Dean’s averfion, as he was not 
only one of the moft ingenious, but one of the worthieft and 
moft BENEVOLENT of mankind, 


In the fame fection we find an addition of fixteen pages, in 
an{wer to the charge of impofture brought by lord Bolingbroke 
againft the Jewifh lawgiver, founded upon the inability of the 
Jaw to prevent the Ifraclites from falling frequently into idolatry. 
The fum of his lordfhip’s reafoning amounts to this, that the 
Jewith law being ordained for a certain end, it betrays its impofture 
by its never being able to attain that end, For, firft, if infinite 
wifdom framed it, it muft be moft perfect, and it is eflential to 
the perfection of a mean that it attain its end. :Secondly, if 
infinite power adminiftred it, that power muft have rendered 
even the moft imperfect fyftem effectual to its purpofe. 


Our Author, in confidering his lordfhip’s argument, firft ex- 
amines his conclufions from the circumftance of infinite wif- 
dom’s framing the law. Admitting for a moment, that his 
lordfhip’s reprefentation of the end of the law is exact, and that 
his affertion of its never gaining its end, is true; the Dean an- 
fwers, that this objection to the divine original of the Jewith 
law holds equally againft the divine original of that law of na- 
ture, called the moral law. Now his lordfhip pretends to be- 
lieve, that the moral law came from God: nay, he holds, that 
it was fo entirely and peculiarly God’s own law, that if he had 
fo pleafed, he might have made it effentially different from what 
itis. But yet the experience of all ages has fhewn, that this law 
prevailed ftill lefs again/? accidents and conjunétures than the Mofaic. 
For if the Jews were always tranfgreffing their law till the capti- 
vity, yet after that difafter, they as fcrupuloufly adhered to it, 
and in that attachment have continued ever fince: whereas, the 
leaft accident was fufficient to interrupt the courfe of the moral 
law, and to defeat the defigns of it, from the day it was firft 
given to the prefent hour. How happened it therefore that this 
acknowledged law of God did met govern and dire& accidents, 
inftead of lying at the mercy 7 them? Was it lefs perfeé in its 
Kind than the Mofaic ? Who will pretend to fay that, who be- 
E e 4 lieves 
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424 Warsurton’s Divine Legation 


lieves the moral law came directly from God, and. was delivered 
intimately to man, for the fervice of the whole {pecies ; while 
the Jewifh law came lefs directly from him, as being conveyed 
throvgh the miniftry of Mofes, for the fole ufe of the Jewith 
people. 


The admirable provifion made by the Jewith law for pre- 
venting idolatry, the Dean fays, may be feen in the following 
inftunces, 1. That each fpccific rite had a natural tendency to 
oppofe, or to elude, the ftrong propenfity to idolatrous worhip, 
by turning certain pagan obfervances, with which the people 
were befotted, upon a proper objeét.—Hence that conformit 
between Jewith and Pagan ceremonies, which fo vainly alarms, 
and fo vainly flatters, both the friends and enemies of reve- 
lation, 


2. That by their multiplicity, and frequent returns of their 
celebration, ‘hey kept the people conftantly bufied and employed, 
fo as to afford fmall time or leifure for their running into the 
forbidden fuperititions of paganifm. 3. That the immediate 
henefits which followed the punétual obfervance of the law had 
a natural tendency to keep them attached to it, 4. But laftly, 
and above all, that the admirable coincidency betwen the in/fi- 
tute of law and the adminifiration of government, (whereby the 
magiftrate was enabled to punifh idolatry with death, without 
violating the rights of mankind) went as far towards the actual 
prevention of idolatrous worfhip, as, according to human cone 
ception, civil law, whether of human or divine original, could 
pofiibly go. And refting the matter here, our Author thinks, 
one might fafely defy his lordfhip, with all his legiflative talents, 
to form any general notions of a law more perfeé?. But this rea- 
foning on the natural efficacy of the Mofaic law, by its innate 
virtue, to prevent and to reftrain idolatry, which it did not at 
ail times, in faét, prevent and reftrain, will be further fupport- 
ed, he fays, by this contideration : that the circumftance which, 
from time to time, occafioned a defeétion from the law, was 
neither an indifpofition to its eftablifhment; nor any incohe- 
rence in its general form and conftitution ; nor averfion to any 
particular part; nor yet a debility or weaknefs in its fanétions. 
The fole caufe of the defection, was an inveterate prejudice, ex- 
terior apd foreign to the law. ‘The Israelites, in their houfe of 
bondage, had been brought up in the principles of /ocal and ty- 
_telar deities and intercommunity of worfbip: in thefe principles 
they faw the whole race of mankind agree: and, from the prac- 
tice of them, in the worflip of tutclar deities, they thought 
they faw a world of good ready to arife. But.not only the 
hope of good, butthe fear of evil, drew them more ftrongly 
into this read of folly. ‘Their Egyptian education had early 

: imprefled 
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jmpreffed that bug-bear notion of a fet of local deities, who ex- 

&ed their dues of all who came to inhabit the country which 
they had honoured with their protection; and feverely refented 
the neglect of payment on all new comers. 


This, the Dean thinks, will eafily account for the frequent 
defections of the Ifraelites in the divided fervice of the gods of 
Canaan. But it is difficult, he fays, for men tied down to the 
impreffions of modern manners, to let themfelves into diftant 
times; or to feel the force of motives, whofe operations they 
have never experienced: therefore, to convince fuch men that 
the early Jewifh defections were not owing to any want of force 
or virtue in the law, but to the exterior violence of an univerfal 
prejudice ; it may be proper to obferve, that, from the Babylo~ 
nian captivity to this very time, the Jews have been as averfe 
to idolatry, under every form and fafhion of it, as before they 
were propenfe unto it. If it be afked, what it was that. occa- 
fioned fo mighty a change? Our Author an{wers, it was partly 
the feverity of that punifhment; and in part, the abatement of 
the foolifh prejudice in favour of intercommunity of worfhip, 
which, though ftill as general as ever in the pagan world, yet 
loft greatly of its force amongft the Jews, after they became ac- 
quainted with the principles of Gentile philofophy; the founder 
parts of which being found conformable to the reafonable doc- 
trines of their religion, they applied them to the ufe of explain- 
ing the law. A circumftance which never happened to this 
philofophy in the place of its birth, on account of the ab/urdities 
of pagan worfhip; which kept the principles of philofophy and 
the practices of religion at too great a diftance to have any in- 
fluence on one another. 


This, we are told, was the advantage the followers of the 
Jewith law reaped from the Greek philofophy: an advantage 
peculiar to them ; and which made fome amends for the man 
fuperftitions of another kind, which the mixing philofophy 
with religion introduced into the practice of the law: fuperfti- 
tions which depraved, and at length totally deftroy’d the whole 
fimplicity of its nature and genius, 


Having confidered the force of his lordfhip’s conclufion from 
the circumftance—of infinite wifdom’s framing the law; our Au- 
thor comes next to the other circumftance, namely, infinite 
rons adminiftring the law. * Let it be remembred’ (fays his 
ordfhip, vol. 111. p. 292, &c. 4to edit.) * that God himfelf js 
‘ faid to have been their King during feveral ages, that his pre- 
* fence remained amongft them, even after they had depofed 
§ him; and that the high-prieft confulted him, on any emer- 
-* gency, by the Urim and Thummim. OccasionaL MirA- 
* CLES 
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CLES were wrought to inforce the law; but this was a ftand- 
ing miracle that might ferve both to explain and inforce it, by 
the wifdom and authority of the legiflator, as often as imme 
diate recourfe to him was neceflary. Can it be denied that the 
moft imperfeé? fyftem of human laws would have been rendered 
effectual by fuch means as thefe.’ 


In anfwer to this our Author obferves, that God, in givine 
Jaws to his chofen people, was pleafed, more humano, to aflume 
the title of King, and to adminifter their civil affairs by a theo- 
cratic mode of government. Every ftep in this eftablithment, 
we are told, evinces, that it was his purpofe to interfere no other- 
wife than in conformity to that political aflumption. He pro- 
ceeded on the moft equitable grounds of civil government: he 
became their King by freechoice. It muft needs therefore be his 
purpofe to confine himfelf to fuch powers of legiflation, as human 
governors are able to exert; though he extended the powers of 
adminiftration far beyond the limits of humanity. His lordthip’s 
ignorance of fo reafonable a diftinction, the Dean fays, occa- 
foned all this pompous fallacy. He found in the Mofaic dif 
penfation eccafional miracles pretended: and he imagined that, 
confiftently with this pretence, miracles ought to operate through- 
out; rather than that the end of the law fhould be defeated. . 
But, our Author prefumes, God could not, conformably to his 
purpofe of erecting a theocracy, and adminiftering it more huma- 
no, exert miraculous powers in /egi/fating, though he very well 
might, and actually did exert them, in governing: becaufe, in 
legiflation, a miracle, that is, a fupernatural force added to the 
laws, to make them conftantly obeyed, could not be employed 
without putting a force upon the will; by which God’s laws 
would indeed produce their effeé?, but it would be by the deftruc- 
tion of the fubject of them. ‘The cafe was different in admi- 
niftring the laws made: here God was to act miraculoufly ; often 
out of wife choice, to manifeft the nature of the government, 
and the reality of his rega/ character ; fometimes out of neceflity, 
for the carrying on of that government on the fandtions by which 


it was to be difpenfed ; and all this he might do without the leaft 
force upon the will. 


This our Author thinks fufficient to expofe the futility of his 
lordfhip’s conclufion from the circumftance of infinite power’s 
adminiftring the law; it being effential to the Jaw, that infinite 
power adminiftring it, fhould reftrain itfelf within fuch bounds, 
as left the will perfectly free. But infinite power, reftrained 
within fuch bounds, might fometimes mect with unfurmountable 


obitructions in the courfe of its direction, under a theocracy 
adminiftred more humano, 
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The Doétor goes on to obferve, that his lordfhip all along 
argues on a falle fact, which his ignorance of the nature 
of the Jewifh feparation hindered him from feeing. He 
underftood, we are told, that this extraordinary ceconomy had, 
for its primary end, fomething very different from all other civil 
policies ; and that which was the firft, (indeed the only end) in 
others, was but the fecondary end in this. Yet this primary 
end he faw fo obfcurely, as not to be able to make it out. He 
fuppofed it was to keep the I/raeltes from idolatry ; whereas it was 
to preferve the memory of the one God in an idolatrous world, till 
the coming of Chrift: to keep the I/raelites from idolatry, the 
Dean fays, was but the means to this end; and the mif- 
take is the more grofs, as the notion that the ultimate end 
was to keep the I/raelites from idolatry, is founded in that vain 
fancy of Jewifh pride, that their fathers were feledted as the 
favorites of God, out of his fondnefs for the race of Abraham. 


Under this idea our Author proceeds to confider the truth of 
his Lordfhip’s affertion, That no law ever operated fo weak and 
uncertain an effect as the law of Mofes did: far from prevailing 
againft accidents and conjunctures, the leaft was fufficient to in- 
terrupt the courfe, and to defeat the defigns of it. -Now if we 
keep the true end of the law in view, the Doctor fays, we fhall 
fee, on the contrary, that it prevailed conftantly and uniformly, 
without the leaft interruption, againft the moft violent accidents, 
and in the moft unfavourable conjunétures; thofe, he means, 
which happened when their propenfity to the practice of idola. 
try, and their prejudice for the principle of intercommunity 
were at the height: for amidft all the diforders confequent there- 
to, they ftill preferved the knowlege of the true God, and per- 
formed the rites ordained by the law. Which fhews, that the 
law {till operated its effect, ftrongly.and conftantly; and ftill 
prevailed againft accidents and conjunctures, which it governed 
and directed, inftead of lying at the mercy of them. But as it 
is very probable that the frequent tran{greffions, which thofe ac- 
cidents and conjunétures occafioned, would in time have defeat- 
ed the end of the law, the tranfgreflors were punifhed by a fe- 
venty-years captivity ; which was fo feverely felt, that they had 
an utter averfion and abhorrence of idolatry, or the worfhip of 
falfe gods, ever after. So that from thence to the coming of 
Chrift, a courfe of many ages, they adhered, though tributary, 
and perfecuted, and (what has ftill greater force than perfecu- 
tion, if not thoroughly adminiftred) defpifed and ridiculed by 
the two greateft empires of the world, the Greek and Roman; 
and though furrounded with the pomp and fplendour of pagan 
Molatries, recommended by the fafhion of courts, and the plau- 
fible glofles of philofophers, they adhered ftriftly, and even fu- 
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perftitioufly, to the letter of that law, which allowed of no 
other Gods befides the God of Ifrael. Now if this was not 
gaining its end, we muft feek, the Dean fays, for other modes 
of fpeech, and other conceptions of things, when we seafon 
upon government and laws. 


Yet this was not all, we are told: for the law not only gain- 
ed its end in delivering down the religion of the true God, into 
the hands of the Redeemer of mankind, who foon {pread it 
throughout the Roman empire; but even after it had done its 
deftined work, the vigor of the Mofaic revelation ftill working 
at the root, enabled a bold impoftor to extend the principle of 
the unity ftill wider, till it had embraced the remotett regions of 
the old world: fo that at this day, almoft all the inhabitants 
of the vaft tracts of Higher Afia, whether Gentiles, Chriftians, 
or Mahometans, are the profefled worfhippers of the one on] 
God. How much the extenfion of the principle of the Unity 
has been owing to this caufe, under the permiflion of that Pro. 
vidence which is ever producing good out of evil, is known to 
all who are acquainted with the prefent ftate of the eaftern 
world. 


The reafon why our Author afcribes fo much of this good to 
the lafting efficacy of the Mofaic law, is this; Mahomet was 
brought up an idolater, and inhabited an idolatrous country ; 
fo that had he feen no more of true religion than in the 
fuperftitious practice of the Greek church, at that time 
over-run with faint and image worfhip, it was odds but that, 
when he fet up for a prophet, he might have made idolatry the 
bafis of his new religion. But getting acquainted with the 
Jews, and their fcriptures, he came to underitand. the folly of 
Gentilifm and the corruptions of Chriftianity ; and by this means 
was enabled to preach up the doctrine of the one God in, its 
purity and integrity. It is further remarkable, our Author ob- 
ferves, that to guard and fecure this do&trine, which he made 
the fundamental principle of Ifhmaelitifm, he brought into his 
impofture many of thofe provifions which the Jews had put in 
practice to prevent the contagion of idolatry—We thought it 
neceflary to give a pretty full account of this addition, as the 
fubjeét is of importance, and our Author has made fome fen- 
fible and ingenious obfervations upon it. 


In the third fection we find an addition of about twenty pages, 
in regard to the famous prophecy of Jacob—The /ceptre fhall not 
depart from Fudah, nor a law-giver from between his feet, until 
Shilch come; that is, according to our Author, the Theocracy 
fhall continue over the Jews until Chrift come to take poffeffion 
of his father’s kingdom; for there was never any law-giver in 
Judah, 
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Judah, but God by the miniftry of Mofes, until the coming of 


his fon. 


Jefus the Meffiah, the beft interpreter of the oracles of God, 
of which he himfelf is the capital fubjeét, and fot whofe fake 
the chain of prophecies was fo early drawn out, and extended to 
fuch a length, feems, the Dean fays, to have paraphrafed and 
explained the words of Jacob concerning the departure of the 
fceptre from Judah, by his declaration recorded in St. Matthew 
—the prophets and the law prophefied till ‘Fobn, that is, the Mo- 
fic law, and the Theocratic government by which it was dif- 

nfed, continued in being till the approach of this harbinger of 

hrift, John the Baptift; but was then fuperfeded by the pro- 
mulgation of a new law, and the eftablifhment of a new 


kingdom. 


As this interpretation of the prophecy is fo different from the 
common, which underftands it to foretell, that the Jewifh na- 
tion fhould not be bereft of fovereign power, by falling under a 
foreign yoke, till the advent of the Meffiah, the Dean thinks it 
neceflary to enlarge a little on fo important a queftion. The 
common notion of the fceptre of Judah, he tells us, is explain- 
ed three different ways, each of which has its particular follow- 
ers; I. Some fuppofe the fcepter of Judah to fignify the fove- 
reignty of the Jewifh nation at large. 2. Others again fuppofe 
it to hocihe the fovereignty of the tribe of Judah. 3. Anda 
third fort contend that it fignifies not a fovereign or regal, but a 
tribal {ceptre only. 


In the fenfe of a fovereignty in the Jewith people at large, 
which is the moft general interpretation, and, in our Author’s 
opinion, the moft natural of the three, (as the whole people were 
long denominated from that tribe) the pretended prophecy, we 
are told, was not only never fulfill’d, but bas been direétly 
falfified: becaufe long before the coming of Shilo, or of Chrift, 
the fceptre or fovercignty in the Jewifh people was departed. 
During the Babylonian and Perfian captivity, and while after- 
wards they continued in a tributary dependence on the Greeks, 
they could, in no reafonable fenfe, be {aid to have retained their 
fceptre, their fovereignty, or independent rule, 


But it may be replied, that the prophecy by departure, meant 
a final departure, and in thefe inftances it was but temporary: for 
Cyrus reftored the fceptre to them, and when it was again loft 
in the Grecian empire, the Maccabei recovered it for. them. 
Though this be allowed, yet it muft ftill be confefled, our Au- 
thor fays, that the Romans, who, under Pompey, reduced: Ju- 
dea to a dependent province, effectually overthrew. the prophe- 
cy. Pompey took Jerufalem, and left to Hyreanus the laft of 
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the Afmonean family, only the office of high-prieft. Froth this 
time to the birth of Chrift it was ever in dependence on the Ro. 
mans, who difpefed of all things at their pleafure. The fenate 
gave the government of Judea to Antipater, and then to Herod 
his fon, under the title of King. And Archelaus, on the death 
of his father, did not dare to ‘take pofleflion of this fubjeét-kine- 
dom, till he had obtained leave of Auguftus: who afterwards, 
on complaint of the Jews againft him, banifhed kim into the 
Weft, where he died. Now the precarious rule of a dependent 
monarch could no more be called a fceptre (which in the figu- 
rative mode of all languages, fignifies /overeignty) than the con. 
dition of the Jews could be faid to be fovereign, when this Ar- 
chelaus was depofed, and Coponius, a Roman knight, made a 
Procurator of Judza, at that time which the fupporters of this 
interpretation fix for the departure of the fceptre. ; 


The fecond branch of the common interpretation, the Dean 
thinks, has ftill lefs of ftability than the other. It fuppofes 
that the fceptre, or the fupreme rule of the Jewifh people, 
remained in perfons of that tribe, from the time of David 
to the coming of Chrift. But Petavius has fhewn, that, 
from the giving of the prophecy to the time of David, (a fpace 
of above 11x hundred years) there was but one or two rulers de- 
{cended from the tribe of Judah: and that from the death of 
Sedecias to the birth of Chrift (a fpace of near the fame number 
of years) all the rulers of the Jewilh people were of other tribes; 
the Afmonean Princes, particularly, being all of the tribe of Levi. 


Thefe two fenfes, (by.one or other.of which the commion 
interpretation has been long fupported) being found on a ftri@er 
fcrutiny, to be intenable, men caft about, the Dean fays, for 
athird: and a happy ome it was thought to be, which contrived, 
that /ceptre fhould fignify a domeffic nota civil rule; a tribal, 
not a fovereign fceptre; and of .which, they fay, Judah, at the 
giving of the prophecy, was.already pofleffed. ‘This expedient, 
the learned Dr. Sherlock, Bifhop of London, has honoured with 
his fupport ; and as it would be want of refpeét to fo eminent 
a perfon, to pafs over with a flight notice what he has advanced 
in fupport of his opinion, the Dean confiders the Bifhop’s rea- 


foning at large.—We fhall-only give a fhort view of what he 
-has faid. 


His Lordfhip’s firft argument in fupport of a tribal {ceptre 
is—that the fceptre’s not departing from Judah fhews plain- 
ly, that Judah had a {ceptre when the prophecy was given 
—‘ Is there any fenfe,’ (fays his Lordfhip *) ¢ in faying 
‘ that a thing fhall not depart, which never was yet in 
© poffeffion? ‘The prophecy is not a grant of the fceptre, buta 
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© confirmation Of it. Now a confirmation of nothing, is nothing : 
< and, to make it fomething, the po//effion of the thing confirmed 
< muft be fuppofed. I know not by what rules of language or 


- € grammar, thefe words can be conftrued into a grant of the 


‘ {ceptre. And though fo many Writers and Interpreters have 
< followed this fenfe, yet I do not remember to have feen one 
« paflage or parallel expreffion from the Scripture, or any other 
‘ Author, produced to juftify the interpretation,’ 


Is there any fenfe, fays his Lordfhip, in faying a thing fhall 
not depart which never was yet in poflefion? Yes, certainly, 
replies the Dean, a very good one, where the fubjeét is not of a 
prefent, but of a future pofleffion. . The fubject is a /ceptre, 
which could in no fenfe, not even in the fenfe of a tribal /ceptre, 
be in poffeffion of Judah, before he became aitribe. His Lord- 
fhip, indeed, fuppofes he became a tribe immediately after the 
death of Jacob. ‘This power, fayshe, in the hands of the tribes 
took place immediately upon the death of Jacob. But if it did, 
was not that acceffion, fays the Dean, as properly future, as if 
it had been a thoufand years after? Judah then, at the time of 
this prophecy, not being in poffeffion of his fceptre, a confir- 
mation of nothing, is nothing, &c. fo that all the abfurdities 
here imagined, ftick to his Lordfhip’s era of the fceptre, as well 
as to the common one. 


The prophecy, fays the Bifhop, is not a grant of a fceptre, 
but a confirmation. ‘The prophecy itfelf, fays the Dean, plain- 
ly intimates the contrary. “Jacob having told his fons, that he 
would inform them of what fhould befall them in the laft days, 
when he comes to Judah he fays, Thy father’s children fhall bow 
down before thee. ‘This, if it was any thing, was the promife 
of a future fceptre; and confequently it was the grant. The 
Bifhop goes on—Now a confirmation of nothing is nothing. 
Without doubt. But the Bifhop fuppofes, what I (the Dean) 
‘have proved to be a miftake, that there was nogrant. If there 
‘were a grant, then the confirmation of it was the confirmation 
of fomething. The Bifhop feems to be apprehenfive of fo obvi- 
ous an anfwer, for he immediately adds—I know not by what 
rules of language or grammar thefe words can be conftrued into 
‘a grant of the fceptrg. By the plaineft rule in'the world, fays 
the Dean; that of common fenfe, the firft and capital rule m 
‘every fcience: for if Jacob made a ceclaration’concerning fome 
future prerogative, as the words—thy father’s children fhall bow 
down before thee—fhew he did; and that this was the firft time 
that Judah heard of it, as the words, J will tell you what fhall 
befall you in the laft days—{(hew it was; what ean this prophecy 
be but the grant of a fceptre? 
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“After canfidering his Lordfhip’s proofs, our Author proceeds 


to his iii and concludes thus.~—* Now, from what hath 


been faid it appears, that of all the three branches into which 
the common interpretation f{preads, though they be equally 
weak, the laft. betrays its weaknefs moft. But, what is of 
principal confideration, it is, of all the three, the leaft fuitable 
to the dignity of prophecy; the whole body of which has a per. 
petual reference to one or other of the three great parts of the 
difpenfation of grace. Now the firft branch refers with fuit- 
able dignity to a whole people at large: the fecond to the fame 
people under the government -of one certain line; while the 
third concerns only the fortunes of a fingle tribe, and under a 
family idea. : 


¢ The common interpretation therefore being fhewn fo very 
exceptionable in all its branches, what remains for us to con- 
clude, but that the true and real meaning of the /ceptre of 
Fudab is that theocratic government which God, by the vice- 
gerency of judges, kings, and rulers, exercifed over the Jewifh 
nation? We have fhewn, from various confiderations of 
weight, that’ this theocracy, which was. inftituted by the mi- 
niftry of ‘Mofes, continued over that people till the coming of 
Shiloh, or Chrift; that prophet like unto Mofes, whom God had 
promifed to raife up. And to fupport what hath been urged 
from reafon, to illuftrate this important truth, we have heré 
a prophetic declaration enouncing the fame thing, —the /ceptre 
foall nat depart from “Fudah till Shiloh come... Shiloh. is Chrift: 
now Chritft is not the {ucceffor of thofe vicegerents of the Jewith 
ftate, but of God himfelf, the King of the Jews.. The fceptre 
therefore which defcends to him, through the hands of thofe 
vicegerents, is not merely acivil, but a theocratic fceptre. 
This, at the fame time, explains the evangelic doctrine of 
Chrift’s kingdom, arifing out of the: theocracy or kingdom of 
God... Hence the diftinétion of Chrift’s kingdom not being 
of this world: the theocracy which was adminiftred over the 
Jews only, and in a carnal manner, was a kingdom of this 
world: but when transferred to Shiloh, and extended over all 
mankind, and adminiftred in a fpiritual manner, it became a 
kingdom not of this world. And the making the ifceptre of 
Judah neither tribal, nor merely civil, but properly theocratic, 
clears the prophecy from, thofe infuperable difficulties which 
render all the other interpretations hurtful or difhonourable t@ 
the praphetic fyftem in general. , 


‘ Thefe are the fuperior advantages of the fenfe I have here 
endeavoured to eftablifh. Nor are thefe all. The prophecy 
is feen to embrace a much nobler objeét ‘than was imagined. 
Tt was fuppofed to relate only to the fortunes of the Jewifh 
~ ceconomys 
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© economy, and we find it extends itfelf to the whole difpenfa- 
< tion of grace. It was confidered but as a fimple PROPHECY, 
« while it had the dignity of aREVELATION. It was miftaken 
‘ for the /pecies, when it is, indeed, of the genus.’ 


But it may be faid, that as the theocracy is admitted to be a - 


kingdom of this world, the fame objection will lie as well againgt 
the continuance or duration of a theocratic fceptre as of a mere 
civil one.—But here, the Dean fays, we mutt diftinguifh. The 
theocracy was, indeed, carnal in its adminiftration, but in its 
original it was divine. Therefore, as where the fubjec is of 
the continuance of a mere civil fceptre, we cannot but under- 
ftand the continuance of its adminiftration, becaufe the admi- 
nitration is infeparable from the exiftence; fo where the fubjeé 
is of the continuance of a theocratic fceptre, we muft under- 
ftand that continuance to confift in its remaining unrevoked, 
fince what is of divine original exifts independently of its being: 
actually adminiftred ;; it exifts till it be formally revoked. This 
difference is evident from the nature of things. Forms of go- 
vernment ordained by men ceafe when men no longer adminifter 
them: becaufe, in the non-adminiftration of them, they are 
naturally fuppofed to revoke what they had ordained ; but mens 
ceafing to adminifter (whether by choice or force) a form of 
government given by God, does not (on any rules of logic or 


ideas of nature) imply God’s revocation of that form of go-' 


vyernment. 


Again, we muft remember, the Dean fays, what has been 
faid of the effect and confequence of a theocracy. It not only 
united, but incorporated, the two focieties, civil and religious, 
intoone. And this incorporated body of the Jewith ftate went 
by the name of THe Law. Now under that part of the law 
which more intimately regarded religion, the Jews always lived, 
free, till the publication of the gofpel; though the other part o 
it, regarding the fovereign adminiftration of civil policy and 
juftice, they had loft from the time of Pompey. Fora power 
precarioufly enjoyed, and ready to be abolifhed at the nod of @ 
conqueror, can never be called fovereign (which implies the be 
ing free and independent) without the worft abufe of words, 
whith is the quibbling upon them. So that a fovereignty in 
this theocracy was ftill adminiftered to the laft, though in part. 
However this partial exercife was confentaneous to the fyitem 
on which this theocracy was difpenfed 5 its adminiftration bein 
ordained to have a gradual decline. The Jews, for their — 
grefions, being firft of all deprived of that natural effect of 
theocratic rule, the extraordinary providence: and then for their 


incorrigible. manners, further punifhed by an infringement. of | 


* their civil fovereignty: but-ftill the theocracy, as to that more 
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effential, the religious part, remained unhurt till the coming of 
Chrift: and let it be obferved, fays our Author, that it was this’ 

art in particular which was to be affigned over to him from the 
Father. Thus, we are told, this is not fo properly a predi€tion 
of human events, as a revelation concerning the courfe of God’s 
difpenfation. 


It has likewife been objected, that according to this fenfe put 
upon the fceptre, it fhould have been faid, The fceptre fhall not 
depart from Jehovah, inftead of Judah. But fuch objeors do 
not advert, the Dean fays, that the theocracy was adminiftered 
by vicegerents: and this likewife will account, we are told, for’ 
the expreffion of a awgiver between his feet. 


Laftly, it may be faid, that by this interpretation of the 
Sceptre of — the prophecy is deprived of one principal part 
of the information it was fuppofed to give, namely, the time of 
Chrift’s advent, which the common interpretation is fuppofed to 
fix exactly. To this our Author anfwers, that religion lofes 
nothing by this change, fince there are fo many other prophe- 
cies which point out the time with infinitely more precifion. 
On the other hand, religion gains much by it, in evading a 
number of objections which had ftigmatized the fuppofed pre- 
dition with apparent marks of falfehood.—This being one of 
the moft confiderable additions in the volume now before us, we 
thought it incumbent upon us to give our Readers a clear and 
diftin& account of it. 


- In the fourth fe€tion of the fifth book we find, that our Au- 
thor has left out of the prefent edition, what he had formerly 
advanced, to fhew that Jofephus was a zealous follower of the 
law, and a fincere believer of its miraculous eftablifhment. 


In the fecond feétion of the fixth book we find a long note, 
entirely new, wherein our Author confiders what has been ob- 


jected by fome modern Writers, in regard to the grand que ton 
faid to be handled in the book of Job. 


The Dean likewife, in this fection, endeavours briefly to 
account for a ftrange contrariety in the manners of antient and 
modern times. In the fimplicity of the early ages, he fays, 
while men were at their eafe, that general opinion, fo conge- 
nial to the human mind, of @ God and bis moral government, 
was fo ftrong as never to be brought in queftion. It was when 
they found themfelves in diftrefs and miferable, whether in pub- 
lic or in private life, that they began to complain ; to queftion 
the juftice, or to deny the exiftence of Providence. hile, 
juft on the contrary, in thefe modern ages, difaftrous times are 
the feafons of reflection, repentance, and reliance on the Deity. 
t 
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it is affluence and abundance which give birth to a wanton fuf- 
ficiency, never thoroughly gratified till it has thrown off all the 
reftraints of religion. 


The Dean thus endeavours to account for this contrariety.— 
In the antient world, the belief of a moral Providence was 
amongft their moft incontefted principles. But concerns 
ing the nature and extent of this Providence, they had, indeed, 
very inadequate conceptions; being mifled by the extraordinary 
manner in which the firft exertions of it were nianifefted, ta 
expect more inftant and immediate protection thar the naturg 
of the di/penfution afforded. So that thefe men being, in their 
cwn opinion, the moft worthy object of the concern of Provi- 
dence, whenever they became prefled by civil or domeftic dif- 
trefles, fuppofed all to be loft, and the world without a go+ 
yernor. 


But in thefe modern ages of vice and refinement; when 
every blefling is abufed, and, amongft the firft, that greateft of 
all, Linerty, each improvement of the mind, as well as each 
accommodation of the body, is perverted into a fpecies of 
Juxury; exercifed and employed for amufement, to gratify the 
fancy or the appetites, as each, in their turn, happens to in- 
fluence the will. Hence even the First PHiLosopuy, the 
{cience of nature itfelf, bows to this general abufe; it is made 
to act againft its own ordinances, and to fupport thofe impieties 
itwas authorifed to fupprefs.—But now, when calamity, diftrefs, 
and all the evils of thofe abufed blefling:, have, by their fevere 
but wholefome <difcipline, reftored recollection and vigor to 
the relaxed and diffipated mind, the didtates of nature are again 
attended to; the impious principles of falfe fcience, and the 
falfe conclufions. of the true, are fhaken off as a hideous dream, 
and the mind flies for refuge to that afflum of humanity, 
RELIGION, 


In the fixth feGtion of the fixth book we find an addition of 
five or fix pages, in regard to prophecies with a double fenfe ; 
but for this inveftigation, we refer to the work itfelf, 


We have now given an account of the moft material addi- 
tions and alterations in this new edition of the fecond volume 
of the Divine Legation, which we have carefully compared with 
the former editions, and have extended the article to dn unu- 
fual length, principally, though not altogether, with a view of 
gratifying fuch of our Readers as had purchafed any of the for- 
mer editions. ‘There are a great many new notes, in anfwert 
to the objections of Rutherforth, Sykes, Stebbing, Gray, &c. 
which we have pafled over, and fhall now clefe this article with 
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the following paflage, with which the Dean likewife concludes 
his fecond volume. 


© In thefe two volumes,’ fays he, ‘ the premifes have been 
¢ proved with all the detail which their importance required, | 
¢ and with all the evidence which a moral fubje& will admit, 4 
And confequently the conclufion, namely, that the miffion of 
Mafes was. divine, is eftablifhed with all the conviction which 
logic is able to inforce. Yet fo capital a truth can never be 
too ftrongly fortified. I have therefore deemed it for the in- 
tereft of religion to compofe another volume, folely confecrat- 
ed to thefe purpofes,—to remove all conceivable objections againft 
the CONCLUSION, and to throw in every collateral light upon the 
PREMISES. So that the laft volume does not confift, as has 
beén abfurdly fuppofed, in the continuation and conclufion of 
an unfinifhed argument, but in the fupport and illuftration 
‘of ‘one already compleated. 
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¢ Tt is contained in three books, like each of the preceding 
¢'yolumes. In the fir/ is carried on the religious hiftory of the 
© Jews, from the ceafing of prophecy to the time that a future 
‘© flate was become a popular doctrine among them. In the 
 fecond is confidered the perfonal character of Mofes, and the 
* gdnius of the Jaw given by his miniftry, fo far as it concerns, or 
‘* has a relation to, that character. And in the third, the na- 
ture and genius of the Chriffian difpenfation is explained at 
large: which, befides the immediate end of fuch an expla- 
nation, the fupporting and illuftrating the argument here con- 
cluded and completed, will ferve another purpofe I had in view 
in the general difpofition of the whole work; which was, to 
explain and difcriminate the diftin& and various natures of 
the Pagan, the ‘fewi/h, and the Chriftian religions: the Pa- 
gan Having been confidered in the firft volume, and the Fewifh 
in the fecond; the Chri/fian is referved for the third and laft.’ 
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Impartial Remarks upon the Preface of the Rev. Dr. Warburton, 
wherein that Author has taken fome uncommon liberties with the 
charaéiter of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Chancellor of Lincoln. To- 
gether with a fair Review of the Queftion, and fome Obferva- 
tions occafioned by the additional part of the Divine Legation 
8vo. 1s. Cooper, 


HESE Remarks are introduced with the following anec- 
dote.—* It is faid fome officious perfon whifpered to Dr. 


© Warburton, that the Chancellor of Lincoln faid, he — 
¥ . nye 
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¢ (cholar; that Dr. Warburton, with a freedom peculiar to him- 
¢ felf, afked that gentleman whether it were true; and that Dr, 
‘ Taylor anfwered, he did not remember he had ever faid Dr. 
¢ Warburton was no fcholar—-but that he always THOUGHT so.’ 
—The Remarker does not know, whether there be any truth in 
this; if there is, it accounts for the infolent and contemptuous 
manner wherewith the Dean has treated the Doctor. 


As to the Remarks, they are written with more fpirit than 
judgment, or learning. The Author does not endeavour to 
fupport what Dr. Taylor has advanced in regard to the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, but contents himfelf with fome general ob- 
fervations on what the Dean has faid, and his manner of, faying 
it, efpecially on his pertnefs of expreflion, and difrefpectful way 
of mentioning facred things. 


As perfecution, fays Dr, Warburton, was not, according to 
Dr. Taylor’s principles, the occafion of the noéturnal affemblies 
of the early Chriftians, thofe meetings muft have been by choice, 
and they muft have had one of thefe four caufes: 1, bither be- 
caufe Chriftianity had myfterious rites, proper to be celebrated 
in the night time, like the Pagan myfteries. 2. Or that the 
firt propagators of the faith affected to imitate the dark and 
enigmatic genius of Paganifm. 3. Orthat their followers were 
a fet of gloomy fanatics, who delighted in the horrors of a mid- 
night feafon. 4. Or laftly, that, like the Bacchanals, they had 
fome very debauched and licentious practices to conceal, whofe 
celebration was only adapted to the obfcenities of night and 
darknefs. Now the Author of thefe remarks offers a fifth 
reafon, namely, convenience. The early Chriflians, he fays, 
allotted certain hours to the folemnization of the holy offices of 
their religion, to prayer and praife of the Almighty; and toa 
pious converfation with one another upon the fubjects of their 
religion ; to comfort each other under affliction, and ftrengthen 
themfelves in their new faith. It was proper to employ certain 
hours to thefe purpofes, but what hours they fhould be, was in 
itfelf indifferent. They chofe the midnight for its awful filence, 
and for the opportunity of performing their worfhip without in- 
terruption: and it was reafonable they fhould believe this would 
pals without cenfure, in countries where the folemnities of other 
religions were often celebrated at the fame hour, 


As the time when the meetings were held, was in itfelf in™ 
different, it was natural that it fhould be appointed by conve" 
mence. And if Dr. Warburton will condefcend to enquire who» 
and what, the early Chriftians were in their private capacities, he 
will find this argument greatly ftrengthened by thofe circum- 
flances, ‘The primitive ire were 2 plain and humble fet 
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of men, the far greater part of whom were to live by labour: 
the employments of their lives, and often their dependence upon 
others, who were not Chriitians, rendered it impoffible for them 
to command their time during the period of labour and atten. 
dance, The hours of reft were the private property of all, and 
what they chofe to abridge from that refrefhment, they had a 
right to beftow on religion. They could beftow thefe hours 
upon it undifturbed ; and there was merit in the facrifice the 

made of natural reft, to the purpofes of devotion. / 


¢ This was the plain occafion,’ continues our Author, § this 
the honourable origin of the midnight worhhip of the early 
Chriftians: this is fo evident to reafon, that it cannot be 
difputed when propofed; and it is fo natural, that it is im- 
poffible the Author of the Preface could have overlooked jt 
through any caufe but one.—Thhis is an accafion of midnight 
meetings that dogs honour to the zeal and piety of the early 
Chriftians ; and might have done honour alfo to Dr. War- 
burton, if rejeéting his own vain opinions, he had propofed 
it. It is natural, and would therefore have done credit to his 
judgment; and it is pious. Would it not better have become 
a Chriftian Divine to have given this, eyen though it con- 
tradicted his particular fyftem, than to have propofed four 
caufes, all of them fcandalous, and to have affirmed in fo 
many words, that it muft have been for one of thofe they 
met, if it was not as he eftablifhed the matter? 
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¢ The firft Chriftians, very unlike thofe of later times, were 
humble and devout ; their practice, in this refpeét, was con- 
formable to, and perfectly confiftent with, their character; 
and there was no reafon to fuppofe- it would be made, even 
by Heathens, a caufe of perfecution, becaufe thofe very 
Heathens had alfo nightly meetings for the purpofes of what 
they called religion; as alfo becaufe it was in the courfe of 
their practice to indulge all.---And now, what jays the Au- 
thor of the preface to all this? It is net evidence, for the 
diftant time admits of none. He mutt allow it to be reafon: 
and in a cafe like this, there is litle je's authority in the 
one than in the other. Will he not allow, that the firt 
Chriftians might meet by night, from plain and honeft rea- 
fons, even though the fear of perfecution was not one? 
That this might be one of the reafons afterwards, all muft 
allow; but it is evident they might have thefe ‘meetings 
without that caufe, and yet not ftand fairly accufed of fana- 
ticifm, or pagan fuperftition, of indecencies, or myfterious 
rites, like thofe of the Heathen worfhip, He wi'l own he 
has treated the reverend names of the fr{t Chriftians with an 
uaworthy harfhnefs ; and he wil] ice now, though he fhoull 
‘no 
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¢ not own it, that there might be a fifth reafon which~he 
© fhould have added to the four ; or which, being true, and 
‘ the moft honourable, it would have become him to have 
é placed in the ftead of all.’ 

The Author goes on to make fome further obfervations in 
regard to the character of the firft Chriftians, for which we re- 
fer our Readers to his pamphlet. 
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An Account of Ruffia, as it was in the year 1710. By Charles 
Lord Whitworth. Small oétavo, 3s. 6d. bound. Printed 
at Strawberry-hill, and fold by j. Graham, in the Strand. 


ORD Whitworth*, as we find by the Editor’s prefatory 
advertifement, was, in the year 1710, fent Embaffador 
Extraordinary from the court of London to that of Peterfburgh. 
He was fent, indeed, onan extraordinary occafion, which we 
fhall relate in the ingenious Editor’s own words, 


¢ M. de Matueof, the Czar’s minifter at London, had been 
‘ arrefted in the public. ftreet by two bailiffs, at the fuit of 
« fome tradefmen to whom he was in debt, gf his affront had 
‘ like to have been attended with very ferious confequences.. 
¢ The Czar, who had been abfolute enough to civilize fava~ 
‘ ges, had no idea, could conceive none, of the privileges of 
‘ a nation civilized in the only rational manner, by laws and 
‘ liberties. He demanded immediate and fevere punifhment of 
© the offenders: he demanded it of a princefs, whom he thought 
¢ interefted to affert the facrednefs of the perfons of monarchs, 
* even in their reprefentatives ; and he demanded it with threats 
© of wreaking his vengeance on all Englifh merchants and 
‘ fubje@s eftablifhed in his dominions. In this light the me- 
© nace was formidable—otherwife, happily the rights of a whole 
© people were more facred here than the perfons of foreign 
‘ minifters. ‘The Czar’s memorials urged the Queen with the 
© fatisfaction which fhe had extorted herfelf, when only the 
© boat and fervants of the Earl of Manchefter had been infulted 
© at Venice. That ftate had broken through their fundamen- 
¢ tal Jaws, to content the Queen of Great Britain. How noble 
‘ a picture of government, when a monarch that can force 
‘ another nation to infringe its conftitution, dare not violate 
‘hisown! One may imagine with what difficulties our fecre- 
‘ taries of ftate muft have laboured through all the ambages 
‘ of phrafe in Englifh, French, German, and Rufs, to explain 
‘ to Mufcovite ears, and Mufcovite underftandings, the mean- 


* Our Author was fon to Richard Whi:worth, Efq; of Blower- 
Pipe, in Staffordihire: who, about the time of the Revolution fettled 
at Adbajiton. 
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ing of indictments, pleadings, precedents, juries, and ver- 
dicts; and how impatiently Peter muft have liftened to pro- 
mifes of a hearing next term! With what aftonifhment muft 
he have beheld a great Queen, engaging to endeavour to 
prevail on her Parliament to pafs an act to prevent any fuch 
outrage for the future ! What honour does it refle& on the 
memory of that princefs, to fee her not blufh to own to an 
arbitrary emperor, that even to appeafe him fhe dared not 
put the meaneft of her fubje‘ts to death uncondemned b 
‘law! ‘¢ There are,” fays fhe, in one of her difpatches to 
¢ him, * in{uperable difficulties with refpeét to the antient: and 
*¢ fundamental laws of the government of our people, which 
“6 we fear do not permit fo fevere and rigorous a fentence to 
be given, as your Imperial Majeity at firft feemed to expec 
in this cafe: and we perfuade ourfelf, that your Imperial 
Majefty, who are a prince famous for clemency and for exact 
juftice, will not require us, who are the guardian and pro- 
teffre/s of the laws, to inflict a punifhment upon our fubjects 
which the law does not empower us to do.” Words fo ve- 
nerable and heroic, that this broil ought to become hiftory, 
and be exempted from the oblivion due to the filly fquabbles 
of Embaffadors and their privileges, If Anne deferved praife 
for her conduct on this occafion, it reflects ftill greater glory 
on Peter, that this ferocious man had patience to liften to 
thefe details, and had moderation and juftice enough to be 
perfuaded by the reafon of them. 
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¢ Mr. Whitworth had the honour of terminating this quar- 
rel. In1714, he was appointed Plenipotentiary to the diet 
of Aufbourgh and Ratifbon; in 1716, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the King of Pruffia. In 1717, Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Hague. In 1719, he returned in his 
former character to Berlin; and in 1721, the late King re- 
warded his long feivices and fatigues, by creating him Baron 
Whitworth of Galway in the kingdom of Ireland.— 
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¢ The next year his Lordfhip was entrufted with the affairs 
of Great Britain at the Congrefs of Cambray, in the charac- 
ter of Embafflador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, He 
returned home in 1724, and died the next year at his hou/e 
in Gerrard-ftreet, London, His body was interred in Wett- 
minfter- Abbey.’ 


Lord Whitworth’s manufcript, our Editor informs us, was 
geommynisated to him by Richard Owen Cambridge, Efg; hav- 
ing been purchafed, by him in a very curious fet of books, col- 
lected by Monf. Zolman, fecretary to the late Stephen Poyntz, 
Efg. He adds, * This little ljbrary relates folely to Ruffizn 
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¢ hiftory.and affairs, and contains in many languages evey 
« thing that perhaps has been written on that country. Mr. 
s Cambridge’s known benevolence, and his difpofition to en- 
¢ courage every ufeful undertaking, has made him willing to 
< throw open this magazine of curiofity to whoever is inclined 
‘ to compile a Hiftory or elucidate the TranfaGtions of an Em- 
‘ pire, almoft unknown even to it’s cotemporaries.’ 


As a fpecimen of this performance, we fhall felect his lord- 
fhip’s account of the Ruffian peafantry—or common-people— 
with an obfervation, or two, on the religion, government, 
and laws of the Ruffians. 


© The peafants,’ fays the noble writer, ‘ whe are perfect 
€ flaves, fubjeét to the arbitrary power of their lords, and tranf- 
¢ ferred with goods and chattles ; they can call nothing their 
¢ own, which makes them very lazy, and when their matters 
‘ tafk is done, and a little bread and firing provided for the year, 
¢ the great bufinefs of their life is over, the reft of their time 
¢ being idled or flept away ; and yet they live content, a couple 
* of earthen pots, a wooden platter, wooden fpoon, and knife, 
¢ are all their houfhold goods ; their drink is water; their food 
* oatmeal, bread, falt, mufhrooms and roots, on great days a 
‘ little fith, or milk, if it is not a faft ; but fleth very rarely ; thus 
¢ mere cuftom in them fhames the pretended aufteries of philo- 
¢ fophy and falfe devotion, and fits them admirably for the fa- 
‘ tigues of war, which if once familiar by ufe and difcipline, 
6 will certainly advance far in a people, who go as unconcern- 
‘ ed to death, or torments, and have as much paffive valour as 
¢ any nation in the world. 


‘ Their religion is the Eaftern or Greek Church, ftill more 
corrupted by ignorance and fuperitition; they think to fatisfy 
the fecond commandment by allowing no carved images, but 
their churches are filled with miferable paintings, without 
fhade or perfpective, and yet fome of thofe dawbings, as well 
as the finer ftrokes of the Italian pencils, are faid to be the 
work of angels ; particularly a celebrated piece of the Virgin 
Mary with three hands, which is preferved in the mo 
of Jerufalem, about thirty miles from Mofco: The refj 
paid to thefe pictures is the grofleft kind of idolatry, and makes 
up a principal part of their devotion ; to thefe they bow and 
crofs themfelves ; every child has its own patron faint allotted 
him at baptifin, and every room it’s guardian picture in a cor- 
ner, the Ruffian place of honour, to which ftrangers pay their 
reverence coming in, before they begin their bufinefs, or take 
any notice of the company: Thele reprefentations are all cal- 
§ Jed by the general name of Boe, or God. The reft of their 
| * worlhip 
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worfhip is, in obferving the fafts, which are four in the year, 
befides Wedneldays and Fridays, and very fevere; in fre. 
quenting the church, if nigh at hand, once a day, in lighting 
up wax candles to their faints, and often repeating the Gos- 
PODI PoHMELI, or, Lord have mercy upon me, without any 
farther attention: Since the war, and frequent voyages of 
their young gentry, they begin to be lefs ftrict in their fafts; 
the Coar himfelf eats fiefh on all of them in private houfes, 
but refrains from giving any fcandal in publick. Their 
churches are very numerous, fome of ftone, the reft of wood, 
all built in the form of a crofs, with five little cupolas ; every 
nobleman’s feat has one ; to build a church being thought a 
meritorious act, and laying a fort of obligation on heaven, 
though they ave left at liberty to frequentthem. Their parifh 
priefts and chaplains, are of the meaneft people, bu/bands of 
one wife, ina literal explication of the {cripture; and when 
fhe died, the prieft was formerly excluded from the fervice, 
and obliged to turn monk, or take up fome forry trade for a 
livelihood ; but this Czar allows them to continue in the under 
offices of the church ; from this parentage and condition, it is 
no wonder they are very ignorant, their utmoft education 
being to repeat the fervice with a mufical accent, and to read 
a chapter in the bible, which being in the Sclavonian language, 
is underftood but by very few of them; they never read the 
Old Teftament in the church, and much lefs allow it to be 
placed on the altar. ‘Their monks and dignified clergy though 
almoft equally ignorant, except fome few educated at Chioff, 
are in much greater efleem, their habits, fafts, for they never 
eat any flefh, gravity, and continual devotion, draw to them 
the eyes and veneration of the people, and their large poflef- 
fions formerly ftrengthened their temporal intereft fo far, that 
the Patriarch Nichon durft ftruggle with the Czar’s father for 
independency, and was not kept under without great difturbance. 
This power has been fo dangerous, that the prefent Czar, on 
the death of the late Patriarch, fequeftered the office, com- 
mitting the fpiritual adminiftration to the archbifhop of Re- 
zan, and the management of the temporal affairs to a lay- 
commiffion, who have likewife the difpofal of the abbey lands 
and revenues, which he took away fome years ago on a plea- 
fant pretence ; for the abbots on his enquiry, affecting to ap- 
pear very poor, alledging, that they were fcarce able to main- 
tain their monks, though they confined themfelves to the poor 
pittance of fifteen rubles a year per head; the Czar in a feem- 
ing compaffion told them, he would take care of their reve- 
nues, and double that allowance; as he has done in effect, 


@ which befides the annual advantage of one hundred and fifty 
¢ thoufand pounds ftcrling to his trcalury, has quite broke their 
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€ intereft in the country, where they have no more freehold left 
© and their peafants or fubjects, now immediately depend upon 
the Czar’s officers. . 


¢ The government is abfolute in the laft degree, not bound 
up by any law or cuftom, but depending on the breath of the 
Prince, by which the lives and fortunes of all the fubjeéts are 
decided ; the common compliment of the greateft nobili 

being, 1 AM THY SLAVE, TAKE MY HEAD: however, fuck 
as are employed in the ftate have their fhare of arbitrary power, 
their proceedings being without appeal, all in the Czar’s name, 
which they often abule to fatisfy their avarice, revenge, or 
other guilty paffions. For right between private men, th 

have ‘2 itten laws and precedents, which they generally fol- 
low, though without any obligation, and their methods are 
ealy and fhort enough, could their juftice be proof againft the 
temptation of a bribe, which is feldom found in this nation,’ 


To conclude, Lord Whitworth’s performance, though but a 
brief fketch, is written in a manner that does honour to his me- 
mory. It fhews him to have been an acute obferver, and a 
juft thinker, though not a corre¢t writer. In particular, he ap- 
pears to have poffefled an uncommon extent of commercial as 
well as political knowledge; which circumftance refleéts honour 
likewife upon thofe who employed him to manage the affairs of 
a commercial nation, at foreign courts. 


For thefe reafons we fhould be very glad to fee an edition of 
thofe volumes of ftate-letters and papers, which, the Editor of 
this tract informs us, are left in the pofleffion of his lordfhip’s re- 
lations. But if ever thefe materials appear in print, it is to be 
hoped, that no bookfeller will be allowed to tax the public for 
them at fo extravagant a rate as they pay for this little piece; 
which might have been well afforded for one third of the price 

fet upon it; unlefs, indeed, printing be dearer at Strawberry- 
hill than elfewhere ;—and to do juftice to our honourable artift, 
his work is really performed in an elegant manner, and generally 
correct: yet e/capes will happen, even where the utmoft poffible 
care is taken. In the prefent work, for inftance, to the /ngle 
error, p. gO. noticed at the end of the book, and pluralifed un- 
der the word errata *, the following may be added, viz. in the 
fame page, ]. 10. for blew read blue. In the prefatory adver- 
tifement, alfa, p. viii. 1. 11. for wrecking, r. wreaking. 
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* We fhould not have defcended to this lowefl {pecies of criticifm, 
had it not been for the peculiar circumftance of the book’s being 
printed (as a pattern of elegance and corre€tnefs, we fuppofe) by a 
perfon of diftinétion, for his amufement ;—for, being maiter of his 
time, he remains without the reafonable excufe of vulgar Printers, who 
are generally obliged co hurry their work shrough the prefs. @ 
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A natural hiftory of Foffils. By Emanuel Mendes da Cofta, 
Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London, and 

, Member of the imperial Academy Nature Curioforum of Ger- 
many. 4to. 128. 6d. fewed. Davis and Reymers, 


N whatever light this ingenious performance may be confider- 
ed, whether as a work of curiofity, ufe, or entertainment, it 
certainly merited a much earlier notice in the Review. The 
true and only reafon of the omiffion is, that it was referred feve- 
yal months ago to a gentleman, whofe il] ftate of health, and 
indifpenfable avocations rendered him incapable of going 
through it.— This acknowledgment was due, and we hape will be 
accepted as a full apology, both by the public and the judicious 
Author, for a feeming but undefigned negle&. ‘ 


Mr. da Cofta’s fyftem is indeed, as himfelf expreffes it, ¢ fim- 
* ple, natural, and eafy to be underftood ; the agreement be- 
© tween fcfiils in their ftru€ture, texture, or appearance, is firft 
© noticed; afterwards their difagreements are confidered, as 
© they come to be examined by fimple experiments, with fire, 
© fteel, and acids.’ 


Our Author has not contented himfelf with barely giving de- 
finitions, and defcribing chara¢ters, (though in thefe he is re- 
markably accurate) but he has alfo endeavoured to point out the 
known or probable medical and mechanical ules of the refpec- 
tive materials that came under his examination. Added to thefe 
are feveral pertinent obfervations, which ferve to enliven a fubject, 
otherwife dry, except to adepts in the ftudy ; and which may 


likewife contribute to make the whole agreeable to a variety of 
Readers, befides profeffed naturalifts. 


Mr. da Cofta confeffes ¢ that he has availed himfelf of the la- 
* bours and difcoveries of preceding writers.” His acknowledg- 
ments in this refpect are free and ingenuous; and wherever he 
has thought fit to diflent from them, his motives for fuch difa- 
greement are offered with candour and decency. 


. This volume may be confidered as but a fpecimen of his abi- 
lities, for purfuing his refearches into this part of nature. Only 
earths and ftones here employ his particular attention: and 
his own fummary account of his obfervations upon the for- 
mer, will, we apprehend, ferve to convey a competent idea of 
our Author’s fitnefs for the purfuit in which he is engaged; and 
in which we with him all due encouragement. 


§ Obfervations 
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© Obfervations on Series I, 


« The firft feries, which is of foffils that are not inflammable, 
* but are divifible and diffufible, though not foluble in water, 
© contains only one clafs, which is the earths, 


EART 4H S, 


Are bodies of no regular ftructure, or determinate figure, 
opake, infipid, friable or compofed of particles not ftrongly 
cohering together, not inflammable, divifible and diffufible, 
but not foluble in water, and dutile while moift, , 


| a ee 4 


© The clafs of earths is to be ranged into three heads or cup. 


© ters, which contain feven genera, 


© Chap. I. Earths naturally moift, of’a firm ‘texture, and 
* which havea fmoothnefs like that of un€tuous bodies; this 
¢ chapter contains threegenera, viz. 1. the boles, 2. the clays, 
‘ and 3, the marles, 


* Chap. II. Earths naturally dry or harfh, rough to the touch, 
© and of aloofer texture. This chapter contains two genera, 
© wiz. 1. the chalks, and 2. the ochres. 


¢ Chap. III. Earths naturally and eflentially compound, and 
¢ never found in the ftate of pure earths. This'chaptér contains 
© two genera, wiz. I. the loams, and 2. the moulds. 


© The ancient authors contetited themfelves, with only di- 
© viding the earths according to their ufés, wz. into medical 
‘ earths, and earths ufed in pottery, in painting, and for other 
© mechanical purpofes, . 


© This divifion of earths being found very confufed and in- 
correct, though generally ‘followed, Dr. Woodward (1} 
made a more natural-divifion of them into 1. fmooth or unc- 
tuous earths, which he again fubdivides into thofe that adhere 
to the tongue; and thofe that do not, and 2. thofe that “are 
dry, harfh, and rough to the touch. 


‘ Dr. Woodward’s method, tho’ more perfect than the for- 
‘ mer, yet remains very incorrect. , 


‘ Later authors, as Stahl, Hebenftreit (2), Pot (3), Bail- 


~A ann wo & 


(1) Woodward's Method of foffi's, p. 1. et feq. 
(2) Hebenttreit de terris Lipf.1745. 0 
(3) Pot;. Lithogeognofia. 
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< fou (4), Linnzus (5), Wallerius (6), Wolterfdorff (7),J and 
* Hill, (8), have fince formed other methodical difpofitions of 
© thefe foffils,; and which, as they have their itnperfections and 
© Beauties, I fhall here fubjoin. 


¢ Stahl divides the earths into the Cakaree, or thofe which 
© burn into lime, and aré alcaline, and into thofe which are vi- 
‘ trifiable: a divifion too general for fuch a numerous clafs of 
© bodies, and alfo very erroneous. 


¢ Hebenftreit runs into 2 confufed method of metallic earths, 
¢ inflammable earths, medicinal earths, mechanical earths, &c, 


© Pott and Baillou divide them into, 1. alcaline or calcareous 
earths, 2. vitrifiable earths, and 3. argillaceous earths, and 
{uppofe that the various kinds are only to be regarded as com, 
binations from thefe three divifions. This method is very ers 
roneous, as we are fenfible there are feveral kinds of earths 
highly alcaline, and yet alfo vitrifiable, ¢. g. the yellow Ar- 
menian, the Tockay and Blois boles, &c. 


annennaanr 


¢ Linnzus erroneoufly makes the fands his fifth divifion, on 
account that he fuppofes it a primitive earth, from which, and 
the elements, fays that author, all the Regnum lapideum ig 
produced. The fands are, however, a clafs of foffils, quite 
diftin& from earths, and which do not lefs differ from them 
than from metals and minerals, 


rane Aa 


¢ Wallerius has divided the earths into three orders, viz. 1. 
¢ thofe that are harfh and dry, as the moulds and chalks; 2. 
« thofe that are fmooth, as the clays and marles; and. 3. thofe 
« that are mineral, metallic or the ochres, fulphureous or faline. 


¢ Wolterfdorf only divides them into two orders, of argil- 
¢ bofe and alkaline ; the erroneoufnefs of which method has been 
© already noted. 


© Hill’s method is good, except that he makes a genus of 
© Tripolis inftead of chalks, and that his genus of marles, of 
¢ which further notice will be taken, is an inextricable fcene of 
© confufion. 


(4) Cav. Giov. de Baillou Compendio del Metodo analitico di cui 
fi e fervito per la {ua grand’ Opera, la qual contienne il trattato uni- 
verfale delle pietre preziofe, metalli, minerali, e altri fofili, &ec. 
p- 214. 

{5) Lianzus’s Syftema Nature. 

(6) Wallerius’s Mineralogy. 

(7) Wolterfdorff Syftema Minerale. 

(8) Hill’s Hid. Fofidls, 
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¢ The fmooth earths, as the Lemnian, &c. fays Dr..Grew. 
* (9), are commonly called pingues or fat, abfurdly for Leves 
< or fubtiles. Their feeming pinguitude proceeding only from 
‘ the exquifite finenefs of the particles of which they confift. 


‘ I take the principal difference, fays the fame author (10), 
© between earths, as applied to medical ufe, to be this; that 
¢ fome are not affected with acids ; others are: thofe, pauperes 
‘ or fatue, coming nearer to fimple or mere earths; thele fa- 
¢ line, or impregnated with a mineral a/kali, and therefore of 
* greater energy. 


‘ Henckell (11), judicioufly obferves, what great care and 
¢ judgment fhould be had in the application of crude or native 
‘ earths, for internal ufe in medicine; they ought, fays that, 
‘ author, to be duly prepared and examined, not only by the 
¢ phyfician, but alfo by the mineralift; all thofe earths which 
¢ are found near the furface of the earth, or conftitute ftrata, 
‘ or elfe are found lodged in ftone, or marble quarries, &c. in 
* fhort all thofe kinds which are not dug from mineral and me- 
‘ tallic veins, or in their neighbourhood, are greatly to be pre- 
© ferred ; butall thofe earths which are found in veins of mine- 
¢ ral or metallic matter, are to be ufed with the greateft cau- 
¢ tion; as by fortuitous caufes, they may often be impregnated 
¢ with the noxious qualities of the mineral and metallic bodies. 


© The ochres, umbres, and other earths, which are found in 
ftrata, fays Woodward (12), are commonly mixed, foul, 
coarfe, and grofs: but thofe found in fiflures of other ftrata, 
confift of matter extremely {mall, fubtile, and even impalpa- 
ble. Indeed being found in the perpendicular fiffures of the 
ftrata, it could not be otherwife ; for all the matter that com- 
pofes them, muft have paffed the pores of thofe ftrata before 
it could arrive at thofe intervals ; which it could never have 
done, had it not been very fubtile and fine. This conftitu- 
tion of thefe earths render them, far above all others, fit fog 
colours for the ufe of the painters. 


annanrnanna &®A & 


© There is very little earth that does not contain fome falts in 
© it, fays the fame author (13). °Tis very providential, in- 
deed, that thofe falts are fo difperfed in it; they ferving to 
mellow the earth, as the hufbandmen fpeak, to open, loofen, 


(9) Grew’s Muf. Reg. Soc. p. 347-' 
(10) Grew Ibid. p. 348. 
(11) Ephem. Nat. Curiof. Vol. ii. p. 364. Obf. 156, and is anag 


count of an Arfenical earth by Joh. Frid, Henckel. 
(12) Woodward’s Cai. A.a. 65. 


(13) Woodward’s Cat. A. a. 104. 
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and difentangle the matter that ferves for the increment, and 
formation of vegetables, 


‘ Earths may be confidered as the bafis or prima materia of 
ftones, to the formation of which, nothing further is required, 


than a proper fubftance to unite them and harden them into 
folid bodies. 


© The Steatita, Morochtus, Galafites, &c. I have ranked: 
among the earths, as being only indurated clays; I am wel} 
apprized, that they are ranked by fome authors among the 
talcy foflils, on account of their conftitution, which certainly 
is fomewhat talcy ; but as their bafis is a true earthy fubftance, 
I rather conclude they fhould be ranged in this feries, as I have 
done. 


© Tho’ I have alfo ranked the common turf or fuel of the 
Dutch among the moulds, I have only done it in refpe& to 
its earthy matter; which feems to me to be a mould of a di- 
ftin&t fpecies ; but the peat, or bituminous turf, on accouut of 


its principles, is juftly to be ranged in the feries of bituminous 
fofiils. 


¢ The brown earth ufed by painters, and known by the name 
of Cologn earth, as being chiefly found near that city of Ger- 
many, I have excluded from among the native foffils, as I am 
convinced it is only wood thus changed in the bowels of the 
earth, Wallerius (14) makes it a variety of the umbre, 
which he ranks among the Sumi or moulds ; and Libavius (15) 
judges it a bituminous fubftance, as he alfo does the umbre; 

aufchius (16) even calls it umbria ampelitis; Hill (17) ranks 
it among the ochres, and calls it, p/eudo-ochra, but at the 
fame time he alfo judicioufly obferves, it is rather foffil wood 
than a native fofiil. 


© Befides the many true fpecies of earths, combinations or 
compounds of various forts of earths, all blended together, 
are frequently found in digging ; thefe mixt mafles, which 
owe their origin to their being blended together, at the time 
of the fubfidence of the ftrata, cannot be referred to or rece 
koned of any determinate {pecies ; combinations may be pro- 


duced beyond thought; Kircher (18), from twelve fimple 


qualities of earth, has reckoned the combinations of them to 


(14) Mineralogy, fpecies 3. 

(15) Singul. Part. iii, 1. viii. c.7. p. 1030. 

(16) Sched. de Czruleo et Chryiocolla, p. 55. 

(17) Hitt. Foff. p. 63. No. z. 

(18) Mundus Subterraneus, 1. vii. c. 3. p. 356. et De arte come 


binatoria. See alfo Evelyn’s treatife on earth. 


¢ amount. 
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amount to no fewer than four hundred feventy nine millions 


¢ one thoufand fix hundred forts. 


¢ As to the earths celebrated by the ancients, and of which 
they have tranfmitted to us fome defcription or charaéteriftics 
to know them by, fuch are the Lemnian, Eretrian, Samian, 
Chian, and Melian earths; the Paretonium, the Mlitites, 
the Morochtus, the Galaé?ites, the Cimolia, the Rubrica Sino- 


pica, the Creta, and the Chry/ocolia, 1 have ventured to affirm 


them in my defcriptions, to be the fame fubftances known to . 
the ancients. ‘To others, the accounts of which are at beft 
but obfcure, asthe Sil Achaicum, the Creta Selinufia, and the 
Alana Gleba, &c. I have contented myfelf with giving the 
opinions of authors, or hints of my own opinion; but to the 
others, which are but named, as the Gii/chromargos, the Cap- 
numargos, the Marga Columbina, the Tafconium, the Sil Att:- 
cum, the Sil Marmorofum, the Creta Sarda, Creta Umbrica, 
and Creta Theffalica, Fc. as the definitions of thefe bodies can- 
not be juftly made, and that conjectures are very fallacious, I 
have entirely omitted taking any notice of them in my hif- 
tory. 


¢ Altho’ in my definition of the marles (19), I have exprefled 
myfelf in thefe words; mot in the leaft duétile while moif?; and 
I alfo have not either to the genera of chalks, ochres, and 
loams, mentioned any thing of their ductility; yet thofe defi- 
nitions are given, and areonly to be underftood, in a compa- 
rative manner, in regard to the whole feries of earths; for in 
reality, as that great naturalift Monf. de Reaumur obferves 
(20), the moft remarkable charaéteriftic of earths, is a kind 
of ductility they have, which neither any other mineral or 
metal have in that manner. Its ductility I mean is like that of 
pafte, when kneading. Earth is capable of being kneaded 
when moiftened or foaked in water, it foftens, extends, and 
takes all forms in the workman’s hands, and afterwards re- 
tains the faid forms. All earths have not an equal kind of 
ductility ; but more or lefs of the former, are all the fat earths 
fo called, of the latter what are fimply called lean earths, . 


¢ Several authors do not make a diftin& genus of the boles, 
but rank them among the clays; indeed very effential charac- 
teriftics are wanting to make them d:fferent genera, for only 
the extreme finenets of the particles of the boles is the caufe of 


(19). p. 63. 
(zo). Hift et Memoires de l’Acad. Roy des Sciences anno 1730. 


Memoire de la Nature de la Terre en general, et du charattere des 
differentes efpeces des terres, par Moniieur ce Reaumur. 


Rev, Noy. 1758. Ge | * their 
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¢ their being not fo ductile or vifcid as the clays, infomuch thag 
¢ {peaking with propriety, they are only to be accounted very 
© fine clays; Ihave, however, made them feperate genera, ag 
€ cuftom hath authorifed it. 


¢ Authors generally run into extremes. Wallerius has not 
only denied a feparate genus to the boles, but has even ranked 
© all thofe earths under one fingle fpecies, by the name of Ar. 
© gilla pinguis, Bolus, Terra figillata; and (21), makes all the 
¢ white boles only one variety of the fpecies, and all the grey, 
¢ yellow, red, green, and black boles, as many other varieties 
© of the fame fpecies. That author has gone further in the ob- 
© fervation he adds tothat fpecies: he fays, “ The writers on 
“© foffils are full of loathfome defcriptions of feveral fpecies of 
«¢ boles ; but none of thofe authors have ever given themfelves 
<< the trouble, to make due obfervations on that matter, A 
«° bole, if made up into a {mall round cake, and impreffed with 
6 the feal of any country, jealous that its bole will be counter- 
“6 feited, it is immediately called Terra figillata.” © Thefe are 
¢ that learned author’s words, which mutt be partly retorted on 
© himfelf; for had he made the due experiments he requires of 
¢ others, he-would have been convinced there were many very 
¢ different fpecies of the Terre /figillate, or boles, even {pecies 


¢ as effentially different as any bodies of the fame genus can 
‘ be. 


¢ The various and contradictory definitions, which have been 
given by late authors to the genus of marles, are worthy ob- 
fervation; one author fometimes has defined them to be ar- 
gillaceous, at other times alcaline earths (22), a fecond (23), 
ealls them alcaline, calcareous, harfh, and friable;. while a 
third (24), makes them quite, on the contrary, indurated 
earths, and not to be eafily foftened with water; and a fourth 
(25), again defines them to be earths but fightly coherent, 
{tiff or viicid while moift, moft eafily diffufible in and difu- 
nited by water. ‘This latter author is very remarkable in the 
contradictions he gives him‘elf; for he has placed under this 
his genus of marles, fome indurated earths, as the Rubrica, 
Fabrilis, &c. others quite loofe or powdery, and which have 
no vilcidity while moift, as the Agaricus mineralis; others 
quite harfh and rough to the touch, as common chalk; and 
others, on the contrary, fmooth or fomewhat unctuous; as 
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. Mineralogy, fpecies 23. 

. Henckell. 

Wolteridorff Syft. Mia. p. 46. Obf. 7. 
Linnzus Syit. Nat. 

Hill's Hitt. of Fo. 
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¢ the fullers earth, &c. fubftances widely different from each 
‘ other, and is what by judicious naturalifts muft be thought a 
¢ ftrange and unaccountable confufion. 


¢ The chalks are generally defined to be calcareous and high 


© lyalcaline; even fome authors have gone fo far, as to fix a 


characteriftic of colour on them, and to allow them to be only 
white; tho’ the chief fpecies, and from which the whole gee 
nus is denominated, poflefles all thofe three properties, yet I 
have judged it very unneceflary to fix them as characteriftics 
on the whole genus ; I have taken the more obvious properties 
as my ftandard, and whue an earth of a loofer texture is hard 
and dry, harfh and rough to the touch, and readily diffufible 
in water, I fhall not hetitate to rank it in the genus of chalks; 
altho’ it makes no effervefcence with acids, nor is of a calca- 
reous nature, 


© Ochers are only the refidua of the folutions of metals and 
minerals. Thofe metals only, fays Wallerius (26), which 
carry their own diffolvents, produce ochres; that is to fay, 
they are only thofe which can be decompofed by water or by 
a flight fulphureous vapour, which produce their ochres; the 
others produce none; to the fame caufe we owe the produc- 
tion of the different vitriols. In reality, ochres are metallic 
earths, which feparate from the vitriols when they are dif- 
folved by the waters ; from which we may conclude and efta- 
blifh, as acertain principle, that as long as we cannot find a 
vitriol of gold, of filver, of lead, of tin, of bifmuth, &c. we 
can deny the exiftence of any ochres of thofe metals, 


© The Lapis-Armenus, the Caruleum nativum, and the Chry- 


¢ focolla, which are in reality rich copper ores, 1 have placed 


among the ochres for the above reafon, as they are only the 
refidua of the folutions of that metal. 


‘ The ochre called Giallolina f. Terra flavefcens by Wood- 
ward (27), and by Hill (28), Ochra ponderofa friabilis aureo- 
crocea, quae Giallolino authorum, is a factitious fubftance or 
preparation of lead ; and is, on that account, excluded from 
this hiftory. 


© The moulds which are bodies compounded of earthy mat- 


‘ ter, mixed with the putrified remains of animals and vegeta- 


bles, have, ftri€tly fpeaking, no right to a plaze ina hiitory 
of foffils.’ 


(26), Mineralogy, order or divifion iii. § 22. 
(27). Meth. of Foil. p. 4. No. 17. et Cat. I. a. 28. 
(28), Hitt. of Foil. p. 56. No. 11. 
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We fhall conclude this article with one more extraét.—Ie¢ 


will not perhaps be difagreeable to any gentleman or lady, while 
they are admiring the various delineations of the mocho or 
agate in the ring, bracelet, or {nuff-box, to be informed in what 
manner nature produces and executes fuch beautiful paintings, 
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¢ The dendrite owe their origin to mineral exhalations, 
which infinuating themfelves between the plates of laminated 
ftones, as alfo the flaws or cracks of foffils of a folid ftru@ure, 
whereof the parts yet cohere, and that the furfaces of the faid 
cracks, flaws, &c. are even or fmooth, branch out ox expand 
into delineations refembling the ramifications of trees, fhrubs, 
or plants, of greater or Jefs delicacy and beauty, according to 
the greater or le{s fluidity of the exhalations, or the groffhefs of 
their particles. 


© That this is the origin of thefe delineations, may be illuf 
trated by a very eafy experiment of pouring a liquid, efpe- 
cially oil, between two fine polifhed plates of marble, flate, 
or any other ftone of a compact texture, comprefied clofe to- 
gether; upon parting them again, the oil will be found to 
have run or expanded itfelf into beautiful and delicate rami- 
fied tracts, exactly refembling thefe arbufcular delineations 
found on foflils of various kinds, and the oily ramifications 
always begin and are the perfecteft on that fide where the mar- 
ble, flate, &c. is begun to be feparated. 


¢ Experience further illuftrates this affertion, by obferving 
that the moft delicate and beautiful dendritz, are always found 
on the ftones which are of a compact texture, and of a lami- 
nated ftructure; on thofe which are not of a laminated ftruc- 
ture, tho’ of a compact folid texture, few are found, but 
where the faid ftones (as has been obferved before) are full of 
cracks or flaws, the parts of which yet cohere together, 
and have their furfaces fmooth and even; but in ftones of a 
porous or rough texture, very few dendrite are found, ‘and 
thofe are generally very rude and imperfect. This obfervation 
not only extends to mineral and metallic ores, to earths, fand- 
ftones, and other fofiils of a rough unequal texture, but even 
to the flags or laminated fand-ftones, tho’ of a laminated 
ftructure. 


© The flates therefore being the foffils on which the dendrite 
moft frequently occur, and are the moft beautiful, the moft 
curious dendrite exhibited by authors are on that genus of 
ftones, and the chiefeft varieties mentioned by them are this 
Florentine kind; the Eichftadt, Pappenheim, and Ofnabrug 
kind, already defcribed,—-~thofe of Salfeld, Jena and 

© Sanger- 
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¢ Sangerfhaufen, in Thuringia; of Sula, and Ilmenau, in the 
‘ county of Henneberg; of Glatz, in Bohemia; of Saxony, 
‘ and of feveral other parts of Germany. 


‘ In England few very curious dendrite occur; the Lapides 
‘ feptarii, hitherto called Ludi helmontii, are frequently adorned 
¢ with flight arbufcular delineations, and the like delineations 
‘ alfo occur pretty frequently on cracked pebbles and flints, and 
¢ fometimes rude delineations are found on the common flates. - 


¢ On marble, fand-ftones, ores, &c. few dendrite are 
found; on the indurated foap earths they fometimes occur, 
but on the foffil fhells which are found in the ftrata of chalky 
fubftances, and are like calcined fhells, and on the foffil bones 
of animals, efpecially the ebur foffile, or elephants teeth, ele- 
ant and delicate dendritical delineations are frequent between 
the lamellz or plates, to the formation of which, no doubts 
the lamellar ftruCture of thefe bodies greatly contribute. 


nn en ee ee. a . ee. 


© The arbufcular delineations and the grafs, mofs, &c. like 
appearances frequent on the Mocho ftones, agate, and other 
ftones of that genus, and from which they have obtained the 
name of Dendrachata, when thefe delineations proceed not 
from real grafs, mofs, &c. of which the inftances are extremely 
rare, owe their origin to the fame caufe as the other dendri- 
te; but the fubftances which form them, being generally of 
acoarle terreftrial nature, and not fo fine as the mineral exhae 
lations which form the others, it thence proceeds, that the 
delineations on the Mocho ftones are generally fmall, and 
not often adorned with any great number of delicate ramifica- 
tions, and thofe on the agats are always coarfe and carry a vi- 
fible body with them. 


‘ The plumofe appearances which fometimes occur in the 
Selenite, may likewife be ranked as a kind of dendrites, the 
origin of them being analogous to the origin of thofe bodies, 
the fubftance which forms them, and which is generally a 
clayey or other earthy fubftance, of the fame kind as the ftrata 
in which they are found imbedded, being carried by the waters 
into the interftices between the plates of that foffil, where the 
particles being too grofs to be held up inthe water, and after- 
wards to be precipitated into fine ramifications, and the ftruc- 
ture of the plates of the Selenite, being compofed of ftreight 
filaments, the earthy parts are of coniequence more readily 
depofited in ftreight lines, and not in ramifications; and are 
accordingly found from a main ftem only, running into oblique 
lines like the feathers on a quill, and remain thus fixed in 
that figure by the evaporation of the fluid. 
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© The colours of the dendritz are chiefly black or blackifh, 
alfo red, yellow, and brown, but very rarely greenifh; ac. 
cording to the nature of the mineral exhalations which form 
them, thefe colours are fometimes all blended together on one 
delineation, at other times the larger {tems or branches are 
black, the fmaller ramifications yellow or brown, and gice 
verfa; and it is not very uncommon to find a plate on which 
the dendritz of the oppofite furfaces are of different colours, 


and even fometimes one furface of the plate is adorned with 


extremely elegant and delicate ramifications, which on the 
other furface degenerate or form only fpots or rude ftellar' fi. 

ures, all which differences or varieties may be eafily account- 
ed for from the principle of their formation. 


¢ The delineations in fome dendrite are not taken away by 
fire, others immediately difappear, fome are fuperficial, others 
penetrate the ftones, all which varieties very frequently occur 
in dendritical ftones even of the fame kind. 


¢ Experience demonftrates to us, that the mineral exhala- 
tions which form thefe delineations, are not of one, but of 
feveral kinds, wiz. from vitriolic, bituminous, ferrugineous, 
and cupreous particles; the experiments which have been 
made on thefe delineations, prove the exiftence of all the faid 
mineral principles ; fometimes the {tones on thofe places where 
the dendrite are moft plentiful, are greatly corroded, which 
feems to imply the prefence of a faline or vitriolic fubftance, 


joined to the metallic exhalation, that a bituminous fubftance 


is often their origin, is ftrongly elucidated by the experiment 


Schroekius made: The faid author took a dendrites freth dug, 


and having with great care fcraped all the black or dendrical 
fubftance from it, on applying it to the fire it immediately 
flamed, and emitted a ftrong bituminous fmell; numbers of 
experiments prove the exiffehice of the irony or ferruginous 
exhalations, and in regard to thofe of a cupreous nature, 
which are very rare, and always greenifh, Bruckman informs 
us, that all the dendrite which are found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rammelfberg Mountain, and near -Goflar, 
which abounds with veins of ‘copper, are only of that 
colour.’ ‘ 


This work is publifhed by fub‘cription; and we hope the 


Author will be enabled to complete his laborius undertaking. 
The firft volume (which was publifhed in 1757) has been 
much approved by the learned in this branch of natural philofo- 
phy ; and we dcubt not ‘but the remainder will meet with a 
welcome reception, as‘Mr. Da Cofta is certainly one of the 
greaselt mafters of the fubject that this country ‘hath yet pro- 
duced, } 
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The ancient dialogue concerning the Exchequer, publifhed from two 
manufcript volumes, called the black book and red book, re- 
maining of record in his majefty’s Exchequer ; which contain 
an authentic account of the greateft officers of the realm, by whom 
the various branches of the royal revenue are managed; their du- 
ties, falaries, privileges and exemptions. Alfo, a circumf{an- 
tial detail of the Joeriff’s accompts; the manner and method of 
paffing them at the Exchequer ; the privileges and exemptions al~ 
lowed them, by reafon of their bufine[s and attendance there ; the 
origin and derivation of their name and office, with many other 
inflructive and curious particulars. Likewife a differtation con- 
cerning the Author of this Dialogue, and a difcourfe con- 
cerning the moft ancient Great Roll of the Exchequer, commonly 

Siyled The Rell of Quinto Regis Stephani. » Publi/hed originally 

in Latin, by Tho. Madox, E/9; Hiforiographer *. . Now cares 
fully tranflated inta Englifh, by a Gentleman of the Inner Tem- 
ple. 4to. 8s. bound, Worrall. 





































UCH as are defirous of attaining a fcientifick knowledge of 
the nature of legiflative policy, cannot be too attentive to 
the ftudy of antiquity, which will be found no lefs pleafing than 
profitable. To judge of prevailing laws and cuftoms, we ought 
to trace them, if pofible, to the time of their firft eftablifhment ; 
from whence’we may learn the reafons of their inititution, and 
be able to determine how far they are adapted to the reigning 
habits and difpofitions of thofe who live under them. ? 





It often happens, that particular laws and cuftoms remain ia ( 
force, when, from an alteration of circumftances, the reafons 
on which they were grounded no longer fubfift. This abfurdi- 
ty is obfervable in moft countries, but feems to be chiefly con- 
{picuous in England, where we obftinately adhere to fingle points 
of policy, though time has long fince fubverted the general doc- 
trine on which they were originally eftablifhed. 


To this ill-judged pertinacity, may probably be attributed that 
ridicule, with which inconfiderate men often treat the laws of 
their country.. When they find particular doctrinal points to be 
totally inconfiftent with the pre‘ent ftate and nature of things, 
they laugh at the incongruity, and hold our antient legiflators 
in contempt ; whereas in fact there may have been great wifdom | 
in making the law, though there may be folly in continuing it. 
If we look back, we fhall find that our anceftors generally purfued 
the right paths to the point in view; but —— we may fix our 
eyes on the fame ultimate, -yet, as time has clofed many of the 
avenues through which they pafled, we fhould not think of tread- 
ing in their footfteps. 


* At the end of his hiflory of the Exchequer. 
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456 An antient Dialogue 


By the lovers of antiquity, particularly thofe who have not per. 


ufed Madox’s hiftory, the treatife before us will, no doubt, be ef- 
teemed both curious and entertaining: though, perhaps, many of 
our Readers will look upon it asforbidding matter. Neverthelefs 
it contains a very accurate account of the original ftate of the 
Exchequer, and the notes preferve the remembrance of many 
remarkable particulars. 


It opens with an epiftolary diflertation, the fubje& of 


which is an enquiry concerning the Author of the antient dia- 
logue, whom the Enquirer apprehends to have been Richard bi- 
fhop of London, in the time of RichardI. The Writer fup- 
ports his opinion by the authority of Alexander archdeacon of 
Salifbury, in the time of Henry III. The words of this Alexan- 
der, which are preferved in a note, may ferve as a {pecimen of 
the ftile of thofe times, 
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¢ In the year of our Lord 1230, that is Jo fay, in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of King Henry, fon of King John, who was 
King Richard the invincible’s brother, who was King Henry’s 
fon, whofe mother was [Maud the Emprefs,whofe mother Maud 
was Queen of England, whofe mother Margaret was Queen 
of Scotiand, whofe father was Edward, whole father was Ed- 
mond Ironfide, whofe father was Ethelred, whofe father was 
Edgar the pacific, whofe father was Edmund, whofe father 
was Edward the elder, whofe father was Alfred the great, 
who was the fon of King Eadulf, who was the fon of Eg- 
bricht, whofe father was Alemund, whofe father was Effa, 
whofe father was Eppa, whofe father was Ingels, whofe bro- 
ther was the moft famous King Ina by name, whofe father 
was Cenred, who was Ceodwald’s fon, who was Cuth, who 
was Cuthwin, who was Chelulin, who was Chenric, who 
was Creod, who was Cerdic, who was Elefa, who was Ela, 
who was Geivis : he was the head of his nation, from whom 
all that nation took itsname. His father was Wig, whofe 
father was Freawine, whole father was Freodegar, whofe fa- 
ther was Brand, whofe father was Bealdaes, whofe father was 
Woden, who was Frithwald, who was Frealaf, who was 
Freothwulf, who was Fritholwulf, who was Geta, who was 
Geatwa, who was Ben, who was Sceldwa, who was Here- 
mond, who was Itermod, who was Bathka, who was Wala, 
who was Beadwin, who was Sein, whofe father was Noah, 
who was Lamech, who was Methufala, who was Enoch, 
who was Jareth, who was Malaleel, who was Cain, who 
was Enos, wha was Seth, who was Adam of the fon of the 
living Gad: I Alexander archdeacon of Salifbury, refident of 
the Ring's exchequer at Weftmintfter, under Hubert de Burgh 
earl of Kent, juftice of England, Walter Kaerleon, treafurer 
oi the exchequer, Ralph bifhop of Chichefter, the aforefaid 
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King’s chancellor, examining the annual rolls of the ancient 
Kings of England, I was particularly careful in this refpeét, 
to make the {tricteft fearch I. was able, of the military fer- 
vices due to the King, throughout the kingdom of England ; 
as neither Nigell, formerly bifhop of Ely, King Henry the 
firft’s treafurer, a man fully inftructed in the knowlege of the 
exchequer, not Richard bifhop of London, his fucceffor to 
the fame office, though he has treated much of the bufinefs of 
the exchequer in the above tract of his little book, nor Wil- 
liam of Ely, a man very fkilful therein, under whofe govern- 
ment, in the time of King John, I ferved a long time, have 
fettled any thing certain concerning them. Looking upon 
that common expreffion in every body’s mouth, at that time, 
as foolifh and furprizing, that King William, Duke of the 
Normans, infeoffed thirty-two thoufand knights fervices in 
conquering the kingdems, becaufe he did not leave rolls of 
this matter to his pofterity, Kings of England, nor had his 
annual rolls been feen by any in my time, except the roll of 
Winchefter, or Domefday, or the book of hides; by which 
indeed he briefly included, (having taken an exact furvey 
of them) the hides of all England, and the tenants of 
them, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, throughout the 
counties of his whole kingdom; it may not without reafon 
be doubted, upon argument, whether the fame King’s fuccef- 
fors could be ignorant of thefe military fervices ; becaufe when 
King Henry, fon of the Emprefs, gave his daughter Maud 
in marriage to the duke of Saxony, he demanded of every 
knight of his kingdom, one mark in aid of the marriage, com- 
manding by a public edict, that every prelate and baron fhould 
fienify, how many knights held of him in capite by their pub- 
lic inftruments; which inftruments feparately throughout 
each county, under the aforefaid William of Ely, I have col- 
lected into one volume. You will find lower, the names of 
thofe who fent their deeds, the number alfo of feuds, and 
lower, the money paid that was before affeffed in the four- 
teenth roll of the reign of the fame King, under the title,’ 


“ Aid, for marrying the King’s eldeft daughter.” * Red book 


47, marked folio a,’ 


The Dialogue opens with tracing the origin of the Exche- 


quer, and then proceeds to give an account of the feveral offi- 
cers, with the diftin& duties belonging to each, and likewife to 
explain the method of paffing the fheriffs accounts; with other 
particulars too tedious for our enumeration. 


In the difcuffion of thefe points, we meet with much 


curious matter of antiquity. Neverthelefs fome propofitions 


are 
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458 fin antient Dialogue 


are advanced, which we may venture to impugn upon good 
authority. 


Thus, fpeaking of William the Norman, it is obferved that 
—* After the conqueft of the kingdom, and the juft overthrow 
¢ of the rebels, when the King himfelf, together with his no- 
¢ bles, had taken a view of their new acquifiticns, a diligent 
‘ inquiry was made to find out thofe who had fought againg 
the King in the war and had efcaped by flight. All thofe, 
and their heirs alfo, who were engaged in the war, loft al] 
hopes of their Jands, eftates, and incomes, which they before 
were in poffeffion of: for they thought it a great thing to en- 
joy even their lives under their enemies. But thofe who were 
called to the war, and did not go, being engaged in domeftic 
or fome other neceflary concerns, and therefore were not pre- 
fent at the tranfactions, if in procefs of time obtaining their 
lord’s favour by fubmiffive obedience, they were put into pof- 
feffion again; yet it was only during their lora’s pleafure, 
without any hopes of their children’s fucceeding them. But 
when in after-times they becarhe odious to their lords, and 
were every where turned out of ‘their pofleffions, nor would 
any one reftore back what was taken away, the general com- 
plaints of the inhabitants reached the prince’s ears; that thus 
defpifed by all, and robbed of every thing, they fhould be 
obliged to go to foreign parts. “This being communicated to 
the council held upon this occafion, it was refolved that 
whatever they could obtain according to their merit, by a law- 
© ful agreement entered into between them, from their lords, 
¢ fhould be allowed them by an inviolable right: but that they 
© fhould claim nothing by way of fucceffion from the time of the 
© nation’s being fubdued. How difcreetly the provifion was 
© made is evident, efpecially when they fo much confulted their 
© own intereft in every refpect, as to oblige them likewife to 
© endeavour to buy their lord’s favour by fubmiflive obedience. 
Thus therefore every one of the {ubdued nation poflefles his 
© eftates or, fuch-like ; not as if they were his right by means of 
* fucceffion, but as acquired merely by his own merit, or fome 
‘ jntervening agreement.’ 
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Here we might fhew, that William could not properly be 
faid to have made a conqueft of the kingdom; but that. would 
draw us into too long a train of argument: we fhall therefore 
content ourfelves with obferving, with regard to the concluding 


Sentence, that fuch as did not oppofe the King, poflefied their 


eftates by right of fucceffion as formerly. - 
Lord Chief Juftice Hale, who refts upon the authority of 
Spelman and others, fays, § It is plain, that thofe who were not 
; Pa ‘ engaged 
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¢ engaged vifibly in the affiftance of Harold, were not, accords 
‘ ing to the rules of thofe times, ditabled to enjoy their poffef- 
¢ fions, or make title of fucceffion to their anceftors, or tranf- 
¢ mit to their pofterity as formerly, though poffibly fome op- 
< preffions might be ufed to particular perfons here and there to 
‘ the contrary.’ Of this opinion ts Wright and others, who 
might be cited on this occafion. ) 


We likewile differ from the Author of the Dialogue, with re- 
{pect to the following paflage, where he tells us--* When that fa- 
« mous conqueror King William had fubjected the farther Borders 
< of the ifland to his command, and had got the better of the de- 
‘ figns of the dreadful rebels by examples ; to prevent their bein 
© mifled for the future, he ordered the fubdued people to be fabieet 
¢ tohim by a written right and laws. “The Englifhlaws arerefore 
‘ being propofed according to their tripartite divifton, that ‘is, 
‘ Merchenelage,or the law of theMercians, Daneélage, or the law of 
¢ the Danes ; and Weft-Saxenelage, or the law of the Weft-Sax 
ons; fomehe difapproved of, but approving of others, ' added the 
foreign laws of Normandy to them, which feemed moft efficacious 
towards preferving the peace of the kingdom. At laft, that no= 
thing might be wanting, having ‘taken advice Gpon eve 
thing that could be fore-thought of, he appointed’ the mo 
difcreet men about him to go the circuits all overt the kingdom 
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to make a careful defeription of the whole land, aswell of the 
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© woods as of the paftures and meadows ; ‘as likewife of the 
‘ agriculture: and being taken down in common words, ‘it was 
‘ reduced into:a book ; in order, that every one content with 
© his own right might not ufurp another’s without punifhment. 
‘ The defcription was made by the counties, wapentakes and 
¢ hides: the King’s name being prefixed at the'top, and then 
¢ the names of other noblemen were placed in, order, - ac- 
¢ cording to the dignity of their pofts; namely, thofe who held 
‘ of the King in capite; that was thofe who were his imme- 
« diate tenants ; and the numbers were placed to each inthis 
‘ method according to order; by which, farther in the run of 
¢ the book, they might be able more eafily to find what belong- 
¢edtothem. This book was called by the inhabitants Domef- 
¢ day, thatis, metaphorically, the day of judgment; for as the 
© fentence of that ftri€t and dreadful laft examination, carinot 
© be eluded by any art of equivocation; fo in like manner, 
© when any difpute fhould ariie in the kingdom concerning the 
© things there fet down, upon recourfe had to the book, the 
© ference of it could not be rejected ‘or avoided, without pu- 
¢ nifhment. We have therefore called it the book of Judg- 
* ment; not that there is an opinion given in it of any doubtful 
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* points; but becaufe you cannot difagree to it, any more than 
you can to the aforefaid judgment.’ 


Here we mutt obferve, that the Chief Juftice laft quoted is of 
opinion, that the Norman laws were not impofed by the au- 
thority of the King, but of Parliament : and likewife, that the 
laws of Normandy were, the greater part of them, borrowed 
from ours, rather than ours from them. 


Cambden, fays the Chief Juftice, and fome others, have 

thought that there ever was fome congruity between the antient 
cuftoms of this ifland and thofe of France, both in religious and 
civil matters: and he tells us, that the antient Druids were the 
common inftructors of both countries. But, what is more con- 
vincing, it is evident from hiftory, that the conf for before his 
acceffion to the crown, made a long ftay in Normandy, and 
was there often, which, of confequence, muft draw many of 
the Englifh thither, and of the Same hither; all which 
‘might bea means of their mutually underftanding the cuftoms 
and laws of each others country, and give opportunity of incor- 
porating and ingrafting divers of them into each other, as they 
were found ufeful or convenient: and therefore the Author of 
the prologue to the grand cuffumier thinks it more probable, 
that the laws of Normandy were derived from England, than 
that ours were derived from thence. 


Add to this, that the kings of England continued Dukes of 
Normandy till king John’s time, and he kept fome footing 
there, notwithftanding the confifcation of it by the king of 
France. During allthistime, England, which was an abfolute 
monarchy, had the preference before Normandy, which was 
but a feudal duchy, and a fmall territory with refpect to Eng- 
Jand ; and by this means Normandy became, as it were, an aps 
pendage to England, and fucceffively received its laws and go- 
vernment from England, which had a greater influence over 
Normandy, than that could have over England. Nay, this 
influence was {fo great, that precepts often ufed to pafs into Nor- 
mandy to fummon perfons there, to an{wer in civil caufes here. 


We agree with the Author, however, that Domefday Book 
was compiled by the order of William the Norman. We fub- 
fcribe likewife to the reafon he has affigned of its being called the 
book of judgment; and we may add, that its authority was fo 
great, that even king William himfelf fubmitted fome cafes, 
wherein he was concerned, to be determined by it. 


The ingenious Annotator upon this Dialogue has likewife, 
in fome places, taken occafion to differ from the learned Author. 
The Writer of the Dialogue, {peaking of the antient earls, i 
¢ An 
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¢ An Earl is one who receives a third part of the fines in each 
‘county. For that fum of money which is demanded of the 
¢ Sheriff by o of ferme, does not entirely arife out of the 
‘ rents of the eftates, but is in a great meafure the produce of 
‘ fines; and the Earl receives a third part of them; who is 
‘ faid to be fo called, becaufe he is an attendant on the trea- 
‘ fury, anda partaker of the perquifites. Moreover, the She- 
‘ riff is fo called, becaufe he fupplies the ftead of the Earl in 
¢ thofe pleas, in which the Earl has a fhare by reafon of his 


¢ dignity.’ 
Upon this paflage, the Annotator makes the following inge- 
nious remarks. 


‘ He’ (that is, the fheriff) fays he, ‘ was called fheriff, be- 
© caufe he acted in the earl’s ftead. But in what fenfe, or in what 
¢ refpect, he acted, is, indeed, doubtful. ‘The learned Author of 
© the dialogue here fays, that the fheriff fupplied the ftead of the 
¢ earl in thofe pleas, of which the earl, by reafon of his dignity, 
¢ partook [with the King]; and he hints, that he took bis name of 
‘ foeriff from hence. Many of the later authors have followed his 
© opinion. But we may confider the matter again, It is certainl 
¢ true, that the fheriff did hold the pleas of the county of whic 
¢ he was fheriff. Butdid he hold thofe pleas in the ftead or place 
‘ of theearl? He indifputably held them in the ftead of the king ; 
‘ as having the care and cuftody of the county entrufted to 
¢ him by the king himfelf. For in England the theriff was the 
‘ king’s fervant, not the earl’s. It is alfo true, that the third 
¢ penny of the pleas of the county, was ufually granted to the 
‘ earl by the king, upon his being created an earl; which third 
« penny was called creation-money. But whether the earl par- 
‘ takes of it with the king, by reafon of his digntiy in the 
© pleas of the county, as the famous Author here fuppofes, I 
©‘ know not. But one inftance, as I remember, is to be met 
© with in the antient membranes, where the earl’s third penny 
© is called part of his county. That inftance is in the earl of 
© St. Patrick ; and is thus: Wilthire; The earl of St. Patrick 
© accounts for thirty-eight pounds and nine fhillings and three- 
© pence, blank of old ferme: twenty-two pounds and fixteen 
© fhillings and feven pence to the earl of St. Patrick, for his part 
* of the county by tale; and eighteen pounds blank by Warin, 
© fon of Gerold, by the King, out of refpect this year. And 
* hehas twenty-three fhillings and feven pence blank furplufage, 
© And the fame fheriff accompts for the new ferme: in the 
* treafury, &c. And twenty-two pounds and fixteen fhillings 
* and feven pence by the King’s writ to the earl of St. Patrick 
* for the third penny of the county.’ Great roll, 3 H.. 2. Roll. 
* 3.a, What follows from hence? ‘The earl, indeed, is “7 
* far 
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© far faid to partake with the King, as he has one part of the 
* fines of the county; namely, a third, and the King another ; 
¢ namely, two thirds: he partakes, I fay; but not in all likelj- 
¢ hood by reafon of his dignity. For it is clear, that the royal 
© bounty beftowed the third penny on the earl; and therefore is 
< fometimes called an annual fee of the county; as if it was a 
© gift from the King’s munificence. Concerning this, fee 
‘ Mad, hift. exch. chap. 23. fect. 2. 13 Ed. 1. and the petition 
© of Hugh de Courteney to Ifabel his fifter ; and ibid. 26 Ed, 7, 
¢ And, indeed, as the third penny was paid to the earl by the hand 
© of the theriff, there is no reafon to believe he was his fubftitute, 
« It ought likewife to be remembered, that fometimes the fame 
© perfon was, if the King was pleafed to have it fo, both earl 
¢ and fheriff of the county.’ 


. Of this union, the Annotator produces a number of proofs, 
and clofes the catalogue with the inftance of Edward, King 
Henry the third’s eldeft fon (a few years afterwards King of 
England) who was fheriff of the counties of Buckingham and 
Bedford in the 52d and 53d years of his father’s reign. 


But I do not apprehend, fays he, we are to fuppofe, that 
Lord Edward, the heir apparent, as we call him, of the crown 
of England, was the fubftitute of any earl. ‘hither alfo ma 
the fheriffs in fee, or hereditary ones, be referred: from thete 
and the like inftances it feems probable, that the fheriff was the 
King’s, not the Earl’s deputy. 


...The Annotator’s refleGtions here feem to be very juft and 
pertinent. There cannot, in our opinion, be any doubt but 
that the fheriff was the King’s fervant, and not the Eairl’s. 
We find that the fheriff’s courts were always called the King’s 
courts, and, as fuch, were fuperior to the Lords courts. Ac- 
cording to the old feudal fyftem among the Saxons, fays Dal- 
rymple, the Lords of charter-land were invefted with a power of 
judging their own people in their own courts, which, from the 
great hall of the manor in which they were held, were called 
Hall-motes. In the fame manner, the people on the King’s 
land were fubject to the King’s judge, and the allodial people, 
or freemen, ae attached to no Lord in a fignoral capacity, 
were fubject likewife to the King’s judge. The name of this 
judge in each county was the Reve, or fheriff, who had feveral 
judges under him, according to the feveral divifions of the 
county; and the name of his court was the Revemote, when 
he fate as judge of the county, and the burghmote, when he 


fate as judge of a borough. 


What the Annotator obferves further, feems likewife to be, in 


general, {trictly juft. * 1 will not confides,’ fays he, ° ayer 
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< planations the gloflarifts put on the word vicecomes, (theriff ), 
¢ The Reader may confult them, if he pleafes, at his leifure. 
s I am defirous of adding a conjecture in regard to this matter, 
which no one of my countrymen has hitherto attempted as I 
know of; but it muft be left to the Reader’s judgment. He 
is therefore called vicecomes, (fheriff) becaufe vice fungitur 
comitis; he officiates in the ftead of the Earl, that is, the 
Prince. Firft, we muft obferve, that formerly the chief go- 
vernors of certain provinces were Earls, as the antient and 
prefent Kings of England, For the Princes of Normandy, 
and of many other provinces, were diftinguifhed by the title 
of Earls, and then of Dukes; 2s may be feen in the antient 
hiftory of thofe provinces. ‘They were officers of antient in- 
ftitution, invefted with great power by thefe Earls, to defend 
and govern particular diftricts of their country; who, becaufe 
they, reprefented their Ear}, that is, their prince, each in his 
diftrif&t, and acted in his ftead, were called fheriffs from thefe 
Earls. The Writers of the annals of Flanders maintain this 
explanation in eloquent terms. They affirm, that the an- 
tient Princes of Flanders inftituted fome hereditary offices and 
annexed them to fees; that is, fome for the performance of 
the fervices here undermentioned; and fome for the admini- 
ftring of juftice to their fubjects; of which fort were the 
fheriffs; who were fo called, becaufe the Earls (or Princes} 
granted them their places to govern the burghs and cities, and 
alfo other privileges and powers, fuch as the addition .of con- 
{tables of caftles, &c. Irefer the Reader to Adrian Barland 
and others, who wrote concerning the remarkable occurren- 
ces of Belgia. ‘The Greeks call it burgh, or wupyoy, a fur- 
nifhedtower. Indeed, the Princes of Flanders (before they 
took the name of Burgundy and Auftria) formerly inftituted 
offices annexed to fees, that they might defcend to the heirs: 
fome were appointed to.reftore every one to his right. Here 
amongft others were comprehended the fheriffs: that is, thofe 
to whom the Earls granted their places in the government of 
burghs and citadels, with the addition of privileges and ad- 
vantages. Whence alfo they were called governors of caftles. 
—Others for the domeftic accompts and revenues of the 
Prince.—Others for military employment. This was the 
conftable’s duty. Hamyrallus and Marfcalcus are to the 
* fame purpofe. 
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© Adrian Barland and others, concerning the remarkable affairs 

“ of Belgia, p. 77. It was fo, not only in Flanders, :but_alfo 
‘ in other countries, as in-Normandy, &c. in almoft the fame 
manner: — becaufe the Sheriff a€ted in the ftead of the Earl or 
© Prince. Add, that the defcription of the Sheriff, 7 I 
‘ have 
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© have partly above referred you to, and partly quoted frorg 





An antient Dialogue 


Barland, exactly agrees with the antient office of the Sheriff} 
as it was after the Norman conqueft: for not only the cuf: 
tody of the county, but alfo the trouble of pronouncing’ 


juftice, and defending the King’s caftles, was entrufted to the 


Anglo-Saxon Sheriff by the King, by antient cuftom, 4s is 
fhewn in many inftances in Mad. Hift. Exch. The cuftom 
was the fame in Normandy. ‘There were certain judges who 
were called Sheriffs, as Dueren affirms :—whom (that is to 
fay, the judge) he calls Ear] ; becaufe it was the name of his 
office:. hence the name of Sheriff; and fome judges are to 
this day called Sheriffs in Normandy. Dueren on the Cuft, 
of Feuds, c. 20, fect.3. As to the Englifh, I am apt to 
think the office of Sheriff (as it ftood after the conqueft) was 
brought into England by the Normans: the name of Sheriff, 
together with his office, was eafily changed from the domi- 
nions of Earls to thofe of Kings. ‘That divifion of the coun. 
try in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, was called among the 
Englifh, jrire, which was afterwards called county by the 
Anglo-Normans. And the officer among the Anglo-Saxons 
was called the governor of the fhire, or the royal governor; 
whom the King entrufted with the cuftody, or fuperintenden- 
cy of the fhire. The Sheriff fucceeded fome time after the 
conqueft; but very different, if lam not miftaken, in power, 
as Mell as in the nature of the office; as may appear from a 
comparifon of each office. But though the office was chang- 
ed, the antient name of Shrieve remained, and the Norman 
name Sheriff took place at the fame time. 


© It will be of ufe to fpeak a little in this place of the manner 
of appointing a Sheriff; and the rather, becaufe fome authors 
have not wrote a true account of the matter. The Sheriffs 
of counties, after the Norman conqueft, were appointed at 
the King’s pleafure: fome for a quarter of a year, fome for 
half a year; others (which was moft ufual) fora year: others 
from year to year, for many years together. And fome others 
(if the King pleafed) by an hereditary right. ‘The counties 
were committed to fome as fermers, to others as wardens, or 
(as they were called) approvers. But each of them was im- 
mediately fubject and anfwerable to the King. Neither is it 
to be wondered at; for each in his county was almoft ufually 
the chief collector of the royal revenue; the King’s itinerant 


juftice for determining of pleas, affefling of tallages, 8c. and 


at the fame time keeper of the King’s eaftles, and conferva- 
tor of his manors. ‘Therefore what the learned Henry Spel- 
man fays (in his Gloffary, p. 555. col. 1.) at the word vice- 
comes (Sheriff) feengg to me to be falfe, He fays, the “— 
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t formerly were ufually chofen by freemen in the county court? 
« juft as the members of Parliament afe at this day. Fort is 
« clear, it was very differently ordained ‘after the Norman con- 
¢ queft.: From which time we grant, that all Sheriffs of coun- 
© ties were appointed folely by the King; unlefs he was pleafed 
« to allow fome the privilege of choofing their own Sheriffs; as 
¢inLondon. The Sheriffs of counties were ufually appointed 
¢ in this manner, until it was enacted by fome ftatutes, (as by 
‘ the ftatute of Lincoln of the ninth year of King Edward the 
* fecond, and the ftatutes of the fourteenth year of King Fd- 
« ward the third, chap. 7. and of the twelfth year of King Ri- 
‘ chard the fecond, ch. 2.). by which it is enacted, that they 
¢ fhall be named by the King’s councel at the Exchequer on the 
« morrow of All-fouls in every year; to be afterwards chofen 
‘ and appointed by the King himfelf; which method remains 
® to this day.’ 


We agree with the Annotator, that the power of the theriff be- 
came different after the conqueft, Of this opinion 1s the Au- 
thor Jaft quoted, who sefts upon the authority of Bracton, 
Glanville, and others. Upon the Norman conqueft, fays he *, 
the allodial were converted into feudal lands, by which means 
the Earls acquired the fame power over the freemen which be- 
came their vaffals, which had formerly belonged to the King, 
But to prevent the King’s power from being by this means en- 
tirely excluded the provinces, the fheriff’s court was ftill re- 
tained, and not only upheld in its antient powers, but new 
powers were added to tt. 


But though it is granted the Annotator, that the power of 
the fheriff was very different after the conqueft, yet we do not 
think with him, that the nature of this office varied fo greatly. 
The Norman fheriff (if we may fo call him) was an officer mm 
England before the conqueft: that is, the nature of the office 
here and in Normandy, feems, before that time, to have been 
nearly the fame. For inftance, it appears from the cuflumier 
of Normandy, that the fheriff of the county was an annual 
officer, and fo he was in England, before the conqueft: and it 
is provided, among the jaws of Edward the Confeflor,—Quod 
Aldermanni in civitatibus eandem habeant dignitatem qualem habent 
ballivi hundredorum in ballivis fuis Jub vicecomitem. That the 
aldermen may enjoy the fame dignity in cities, which bailiffs of 
hundreds have in their bayliwicks under the fheriff. 

% - . » 

© We think it neceffary to obferve, that this change of property 
was not-made arbitrarily at the will of the Conqueror, but by cone 
fen: of Parliament, asthe Lord Hale and other learned Judges are of 
@pinion. 


Rev. Nov. 1758. Hh What 
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466 An antient Dialogue, Sc. 


What the Annotator has advanced concerning the appoitit~ 
ment of the fheriffs, may likewife be liable to objection. Jt ig 
not certain, that, from the time of the conqueft, they were 
appointed at the King’s pleafure. Some conclude, and with 
good reafon, that Edward the Second was the firft who took 
upon him the nomination of fheriffs, 


If we believe Dalrymple, the fheriffs were fometimes under 
the influence of the Lords; which they'probably would not 
have been, had their appointment been entirely at the King’s 
pleafure. He tells us, that William the Conqueror, to keep 
the provincial jurifdictions of the Sheriffs in awe, eftablithed a 
conftant court in the hall of his own palace, called Aula Regis, 
in which the Fu/ficiarius Capitalis prefided inftead of the King, 


Neverthelcfs the territorial jurifdiction of the Lords, and the 
provincial jurifdiction of the Sheriffs, continuing inconvenient, 
Henry the Second divided the kingdom into fix circuits, and 
fent Judges itinerant through the land, with a view to humble 
the power of the great men in their counties. Not contented 
with this, he divided the bufinefs of the 4ula Regis into two 
courts, called the King’s Bench, and Common Pleas; the one 
for criminal, the other for czv:/ matters: and Edward the Firft, 
who compleated this divifion, in order to give more ftate to 
thofe courts, fometimes fat himfelf in the court of King’s- 
Bench. 


This is the origin of thefe courts. We find, however, that 
their jurifdiction, efpecially that of the King’s Bench, has been 
greatly extended. But this is an enquiry foreign to our purpofe, 
and perhaps not prudent for us to purfue. 


To give the Reader an idea of the general contents of the 
book before us, we muft not omit to take notice, that, at the 
end of the antient Dialogue, we find an epiftolary Difcourfe 
concerning the great Roll of the Exchequer, commonly called 
the Fifth of King Stephen, which the Writer, with good rea- 
fon, is of opinion, fhould be rather referred to the time of King 


Henry the Firft. 


Upon the whole, we recommend this publication to the eu- 
rious in Antiquity, who will find it well worthy their 


perufal. 
By-2 
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Thoughts on the Plan fer a Afagdalen-houfe for Repentant Profti- 
tutes, with the feveral reafons for fuch an eftablifhment; the 
cuftom of other nations with regard to fuch Penitents; andthe 
great advantages which will probably arife from this inflitution, 
upon political and religious principles. Addreffid to the Pro- 
moters of this charity. 4to. 1s.6d. Waugh. 


Plan to promote virtue and good manners, by fuppreffing 

vice and debauchery, without having recourte to forcible’ 
and coercive expedients, certainly merits the higheft applaufe 
which gratitude can beftow, and the utmoft affiftance which li- 
berality can afford. 


It is one of the nobleft offices of humanity, to recall the un- 
happy and ‘deluded from the paths of proftitution, and to pro- 
vide a fecure retreat, where real penitents may atone for their 
mifpent lives, and become ufeful members of fociety. No fen- 
fation can exceed the heart-felt fatisfaction of being the means 
of reftoring purity of manners, and confequently peace of 
mind, to an unfortunate wretch, who has fallen, perhaps more 
the victim of folly, than of vice. 


But as the end is glorious, fo the means of attaining it are 
extremely difficult. And they who are generous from the prin- 


ciples of rational benevolence, rather than of fa/hionable oftertta- 


tion, will with-hold their generofity, till they are aflured thet 
the means are properly adapted to accomplifh the projected end. 


The thoughts on this fubje&, in the pamphlet’before us, ra- 
ther exprefs a warm and zealous appeal tu the Reader’s paffions, 
than a defire to convince his judgment. The Writer has taken 
great pains to demonftrate the expedience and utility of the de- 


lign, of which few cah entertain a doubt; but he has made no~ 
attempt towards explaining the method propofed for carrying it” 


ifito execution, which is the material confideration. 


Indeed, it muft be confeffed, that he has recommended the 
ufefulnefs of the inftitution, by abundance of pathetic argu- 
ments, and a profufion of fcriptural illuftrations. He has not, 
however, thought fit to truft his caufe to his own power of per- 
fuafion, as a Writer: he has called in the Engraver to his 
afiftance. In the frontifpiece to this work is a curious print, 
which reprefents a fair penitent, kneeling ata table, with her eyes 
and hands directed towards heaven. On the table is placed the bible, 
and the book of common prayer; but the countenance of the 
woman is rather expreffive of defpair, than of penitence, Behind 
her is a fpinning-wheel, and on the wall hangs the table of diet. 
This is all the furniture of her gloomy apartment. Such a rue- 
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ful fcene may, perhaps, be well calculated to move the Devout 

to become {ubfcribers, but it does not feem wifely adapted 

to engage the women of the town, to become inhabitants of {uch . 
mourntul manfions. To thofe who know not the charaéters of 
the worthy gentlemen concerned in this defign, all this pathetic 

eloquence of the pen and the graver might look like the defign 

of fanatical artifice, to work upon credulous zeal: to influ- 
ence thofe by rea/on, who know the world, the Writer fhould 

chiefly have endeavoured to convince them, that the regulations 
of this charity, were prudently calculated to promote the defired 
end of reformation. 


We would not, however, have our objeétions to this pamph- 
let confidered as a proof of our diflike to the plan, which the 
well-meaning and worthy Writer fo zealoufly recommends. 
Though an eftablifhment of this kind be a difficult un- 
dertaking, we neverthele{s apprenend it is both an expedient 
and a feafible one. It is, at leaft, highly advifeable to 
make the experiment; for the number of courtezans which 
throng the ftreets of this metropolis, have long fince been a dif- 
grace to our police; nay, more, a fcandal to human nature: and 
there is no doubt, but that, by proper incitements, the bulk of 
them may be induced to forfake thofe vicious habits, which draw 
deftruction upon themfelves, and entail mifery upon others. 


But it is time to hear our Author’s fentiments ; and it would 
be unjuft not to premife, that his reflections in general are judi- 
cious and animated. He expreffes himfelf like one who feels 
the re€titude of what he advances ; and we cannot but applaud 
the apparent fincerity of his zeal, though it fometimes leads him 
into a degree of extravagance. Perhaps, however, a flrong por- 
tion of enthufiafm is neceflary, to actuate the projectors ‘of re- 
f rmation: but it muft be referved for men of cooler judgment, 
to accomplifh the work. 


We doubt not but every fenfible Reader will fubfcribe to the 
propriety of the following obfervations. 


© In juftice to the female world,’ fays our Author, ¢ may it 
not be fairly afked, if virtue has not the fame charms to cap- 
tivate their hearts, and religion the fame power to create a 
deteftation of vice and folly in their minds, as inmens? With 
regard to women who have wandered from the paths of vir- 
tue, let thofe who have examined only the foul corners of the 
heart, or pryed only into the darkeft fcenes of iniquity, argue 
as cogently as they pleafe, even from real facts, they muft in 
their turn indulge others, who know allo from expericnce, 
that there is a native ingenuounefs in the minds of mar My i. 
* iheie 
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¢ thefe women, that inclines them to wifh for the means of 
¢ repentance. : 


« Ufe and cuftom take off fome part of the force of mifery 
itfelf, and the heart, which does not burft with a fenfe of 
injuries, may become callous and infenfible of them. If this 
were not the cafe, many of thefe proftitutes would fee them- 
felves the moft abandoned of mankind, ‘They would difcover 
the ftrange extravagance of revenging upon themfelves, the 
crimes of others; or if they imputed their misfortunes to 
their own indifcretion, they would find but very little reafon 
to live in infamy, merely becaufe their own patflions firft be- 
trayed them. Many.a poor girl might have fhewn her power 
over him, who is now an idle {pectator of her mifery: and 
many a one has been deferted by her friends, becaufe they 
thought only of the crime, whilft the world judges and con- 
demns with feverity. Thus left to ftruggle with the tyranny 
of bawds, and the infolence of debauchees; followed by a 
train of evils, infamy, poverty, and difeafe, what can be the 
confequence but a miferable death, unrepenting of their fins, 
uUnlamented even by their partners in iniquity! ‘To enume- 
rate inftances, on this occafion, is not proper, nor are they 
in the leaft neceffary, fince it is no fecret, either to the virtu- 
ous or the vicious, that many proititutes are in a warfe con- 
dition than even the brute that perifhes. Every other animal 
is obedient to his appetite, but appetite has frequently no fhare 
in the promifcuous commerce of thefe women.—Harlots are, 
in no country, treated with fuch grofs indignities, as-in this, 
fo that one would almoft wonder how it happens, that the 
fame pride which led them into the fnare, does not induce 
more of them to for/ake their evi! courfe, at all hazards.— 
Every one who confiders the fubject muft fee, from this fingle 
circumftance, how much thefe unhappy women are enflaved 
by their bad habits. 


‘ As there is no nation which carries every thing that is vile, 
as well as every thing that is virtuous, higher than this, fo 
there is, I believe, no city in the world, where fuch rank e- 
normities prevail, as in this great metropolis.— There is an 
elegancy in vice as well as in virtue, and though it is the more 
dangerous, in fome refpects, on this account, yet ftill it is a 
fafeguard againft thofe diforders, to which a brutifh and pro- 
fligate life expofes mankind.—There is alfo a certain delicacy 
of manners effential to goed order ; and the diftinétions which 
the fexes fhow to each other, is one great means of fupport- 
ing that order. How dreadfully are things transformed. with 
us !|—-We frequently fee thefe women treated like dogs, and 


we hear thofe tongues, which the God of nature defigned 
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¢ fhould foften the diftrefles of human life, and give a relifh to 
¢ its joys, uttering the higheft indecencies, and the moft dread. 
* ful imprecations! At the fame time we acknowlege, that 
© thefe young perfons are born in a free country, where are 
© ligion is protefled; that many of them were educated in the 
‘ principles of virtue ; that all of them are entitled to the pro- 
© tection of men, and moft afiuredly intended by the wife and 
© beneficent father of mankind, as their partners in the focial 
* joys of life: can we then turn the glafs, and behold them the 
¢ abjeét flaves of an abandoned procureis; fold; both body and 
$ foul, for half a crown, without being fired with a generous 
¢ indignation for the caufe of humanity ! 


The following fentence comprehends a juft cenfure on 
thofe who are ready to condemn all innovations, as extraya- 
gant attempts. 


‘ It is no pleafing confideration,’ fays he, * but it feems ne- 

ceffary to take notice on this occafion, that every effort out 
of the common track, to fupport the caufe of reaton and reli- 
gion, appears to fome people as an extravagant attempt; tho’ 
in reality, the extravagance confilts in their paffive defertion 
of the intereft of reafon and religion. A clofe adherence to 
fome political principles, however well grounded in obferva- 
tion, not only depreciates human nature, but betrays us into 
an opinion, that our efforts to obey the laws of God in certain 
inftances, are romantic and ridiculous. It is thus men lofe 
their reverence for human nature ; they firft fteel their hearts 
to a fenfe of human mitery ; and the tranfition then becomes 
eafy, to leave reafon and religion to take care of themfelves, 
But thefe politicians fhould remember, that was there nothing 
more in view than political prudence, with regard to the in- 
creafe of the fpecies, and the good order of the ftate, there 
is the utmoft reafon to check the progrefs of this fpecies of 
iniquity. For, as matrimony is the moft certain means of 
augmenting the number cf people, and the trueft cement of 
civil fociety, though we cannot fupprefs whoredom, it is fure- 
ly no fmall object to difcourage it.’ 


na nnannranwnannnnaanannnmata 


It is certain, that many profitable {chemes are rejeied as im- 
practicable, upon mere fpeculation only, which might be car- 
ried into execution with good fucce’s. If we confider the na- 
ture of the human heart, and attend to the changes which have 
happened in the world, both reafon and experience will convince 
us, that, by prudence and perfeverance, mankind may be per- 
fuaded to adopt any habits, and conform to any regulations. 


Our Author obferves, that ‘ Every nation has fomething 
© peculiar to itfelf; their genius,’ fays he, © their laws, and par- 
| cularly 
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cularly their religion, generally create a great difference in 
their manners and cuftoms. Hence it is obvious, that an 
eftablifhment, which is very confiftent in one country, may 
be abfurd in another. Yet as human nature is ftil] the fame, 
and the propenfity to fenfual gratifications di@ezs very little, it 
is no wonder that there fhould be fome points in wh'ch all men 
agree.” He then proceeds to enumerate the inftitutions for 
the reception of penitent proftitutes in other countries: 


cnr f# ef HUCK 


¢ Letus confider, fays he, what the practice of other chrif- 
tians is, in regard to public charities, for the relief of fuch 
proftitutes as are inclined to repent of their fins.—‘The genius 
of this nation leads us to be pleafed with novelty, but it does 
not follow that when old things are erroneous, or defeétive, 
new ones fhould not be countenanced. _ We think ourfelves 
much wifer than moft otlrer nations, yet, in regard to the fub- 
ject before us, we are many years behind fevera! of them. 
Motives of policy, as well as a fenfe of moral and religious 
obligation, have erected many inftitutions of this kind, which 
have been fupported by fome of the greateft, and nobleft mind- 
ed perfons of both fexes, in Italy, France, Spain, and feveral 
other countries. In Holland they have fuch an eftablifhment, 
differing from the others, for it is not of the monaftic kind, 
but there are fome circumftances relating to the condu@ of ir, 
which, in my judgment, do not recommend it as an exact mo- 
‘ del to us. 


ee ee a a) es 


‘In Amfterdam there are many houfes of labour: The Dutch 
‘ know well how to employ the profligate as well as the poor. 
© One of thefe houfes is called the Spinhuis. ‘* Here the wo- 
‘© men work, and by that means more than fupport themfelves, 
‘© In a year or two, their faces, by the natural change of inhabi- 
‘“‘ tantsin that country, are forgotten as proftitutes ; and when 
« they have a mind to come out, the character they have ob- 
“ tained in that houfe of fobriety and induftry, is allowed to be 
“a fufficient recommendation to any family. But there are 
<* other circumftances which attend their fituation ; once or twice 
“© ayear they walkin a kind of gallery, and appear, as fervants 
<¢ do ata ftatute fair, in the different counties of England. Sai- 
*¢ Jors juft landed, and who have neither time nor inclination for 
‘¢ Jong courtfhip, often marry them ; the ftates give their con- 
“¢ fent, and fometimes a {mall fortune; and many perfons, from 
‘¢ proftitutes, have been made joyful mothers of children.—In 
“a year or two, if they chufe to flay, all ill-natured ftories 
“¢ die: and there are many inftances of men, who have gloried 
‘“< in thus favingthe unfortunate.” The author goes on and 
© afks, «* How many parents, in an hour of kind relenting, might, 
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by thefe means, find out their daughters again, which it would 
tire one out to do in this metropolis. Changing names, and 
places of abode, renders this impofflible, and many a poor 
girl dies in a hofpital, or a prifon, at the very inftant her friends 
arc in fearch of,her, and willing to bring her home.” 


© The inftitution above mentioned has exifted ever fince 1596, 
when the houfe was built by the regency. Many who were 
beggars, or lived in ftews, were put in here, and-maintained 
at the expence of the city. The fenfe of the infcription over 
the door is, Do not fear, I revenge myfelf not-of the evil, but 1 
compel to do good. My hand is fevere, but my heart is friendly. 
—In this building are fhut up different kinds of people, in dif- 
ferent apartments ; fome to be punifhed corporally for their 
offences ; fome only fimply fet to work for their debaucheries, 


as obferved above, Here the Bible is read to them whilft the 


are at work; they alfo fing pfalms and fpiritual fongs, and 
other means are ufed to eftrange them from vice, and encou- 
rage them in virtue ; but people are permitted to fee them, for 
money, which I apprehend, in fome mealure, deftroys the in- 
tention of the infticution.—Here are other private apartments, 
where young women, who are vicioufly inclined, are occa- 
fionally {hut up at the requeft of their parents, till fuch time 
as they thew tokens of repentance, I mention thefe particu- 
Jars, not fo much as a means proper for us to chaftile the tur- 
bulent and vicious, as a practice adopted by a people, once 
famed for good difcipline, as well as renowned in arms, 


¢ There is an order of penitents at Merfailles, eftablithed a- 
bout the year 1272, with a view to engage women, whg had 
proftituted their honour, to return to virtue. In 1452 there 
was a foundation of the fame kind at Metz. At Naples there 
was an order eftablifhed in 1314 (or as fome writers men- 
tion, in 1324) for harlots, under the name cf Magdalens.— 
About the fifteenth century, there was another eftablifhment 
of the fame kind, commenced at Paris, for thofe unhappy wo- 
men who groaned under the crime of proftitution, and defired 
to devote themfelves to heaven, and atone for their mifdeeds. 
Among others I find this remarkable circumftance, that non¢ 
were to be received after thirty-five years of age. This order 
was branched out, and we fee, foon after, there were Magda- 
lens, and Magdelanettes, at Rouen and Bourdeaux, being 
convents to receive thefe kind of finners, and four nuns of one 
of the firft orders at Paris, were employed to regylate the con- 
duct of thefe penitents. This proved fo laborious a tafk, thefe 
nuns were relieved from time totime. In thefe placcs, it was 
prohibited, under pain of excommunication, to receive any 
but real harlots, Another order was founded at Seville, in 
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€ 1550, for fuch women as had jollowed a licentious life, and, 
’ being touched with remorfe, were become penitents. 


¢ InRome, a convent of this fort was eftablifhed fo long fince 

as 626, dedicated to Mary Magdalen, who is confidered as the 
patronefs of penitents. Pope Leo X. afterwards confirmed 
the fame. Clement VIII. ordered, that all the effe&s of pub- 
lic or private harlots, who died inteftate, fhould devoive to this 
monaftery ; or, if they madea will, it fhould be null, nolef 
they bequeathed a fifth part of their goods to this inititution.— 
There are charities of this kind in almoft every city in Italy, 
and many others in France, which need not be enumerated at 
prefent, It may, however, illuftrate the fubjeét, to take no- 
tice, that in fome of thefe retreats there are of three diftin@tions ; 
one of St. Magdalen, who make vows; one of St. Martha, who 
are not admitted to make vows; and one of St, Lazarus, who 
are detained by force.’ 


His account of the police of Rome, in this refpeé&t, is too ré- 
markable to be omitted. © When a woman,’ fays he, * is de- 
¢ teéted, or known to live in this ftate of licentioufnefs, . fhe is 
¢ fummoned before a magiftrate, who declares the reafon of ig 
* in thefe terms :’ ~ 


«« You are impeached of being guilty of proftitution, and of 
making a trade of it. If you are inclined to repent, you 
may be received into the houfe of penitents, where you wil! 
be properly employed, and taken good care of. If you will 
not accept of this offer, and are detected again, you muft 
enter your name at the public regifter, as a proftitute, and be 
fubjeét to the following regulations, for the breach of which 
you will be feverely chaftifed. 


¢ xft. You fhall not appear on any account, except in a cer- 
tain diftrict. 


“© 2dly. You fhall not refufe any man who may afk you, 
except on fundays or holidays; it muft not be before fuch an 
hour, nor after {uch an hour. 


“¢ 3dly. If you live on the ground floor, you are to take but 
one fhilling ; onthe firft floor one fhilling and fixpence ; and 
on the fecond you may take two fhillings *. 


*¢ athly. You are to receive but one man at a time to your 
apartment, under fevere penalties, which will be exacted of 
you, upon information. 


‘© sthly. You ave not entitled to receive any benefit, from 
any hofpital or parith, 


* About this value. The Italian houfes differ much from ours, as 
tothe citimation of the different ftories. 


6 6thly, 
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“¢ 6thly. You have no right to appeal to juftice for any in 
<S fult, or debt, asts of cruelty excepted. 


“¢ othly. Your oath fhall not be valid, except in cafe of rob. 
<¢ bery or murder. 


“ Sthly. You are not entitled to any afylum hereafter, ex. 
<¢ cept to be received to hard Jabour. 


** gthly. You are to be fubject to fuch future laws and regu. 
* Jations, as may be hereafter made for the incorrigible: and, 


«© Laftly. You are not entitled to chriftian burial.” 


The Writer, neverthelefs, has, in our opinion, advanced 
fome propofitions in favour of this inftitution, which might ea- 
fily be controverted: but as we are equally convinced, with 
himfelf, of its good intention and practicability, we forbear an 
further firi@tures on his treatife. However he may be miftaken 
in particulars, he has faid enough to eftablifh the Quare, but the 
Quomodo remains ftill to be difcuffed, and he has lett the effential 
part of his fubject untouched. 


In our judgment, as an inftitution of this kind is a publick 
concern, in which the whole community is interefted, its efta- 
blifhment fhould receive the fanéction of publick authority. We 
do not propofe, however, that the legiilature fhould exert a co- 
ercive power, and compel unhappy objects to enter into a 
houfe of penitence. This method would be of little fervice ; 
for, as the Writer juftly obferves, to think of forcing mankind 
to repentance, is a palpable abfurdity. Neverthelefs, it does not 
feem expedient, that fuch an inftitution fhould be left to the 
arbitrary management and direction of private projectors.. We 
apprehend, it ought to be regulated by an act of parliament, 
which, among others, fhould contain a claufe, to make the go- 
vernors or directors refponfible for the juf application of the 
money fub(cribed, and to reftrain them, in the execution of their 
truft, to the due obfervance of certain {tated regulations; fo that 
their power may not be wholly, though perhaps it muft in part 
be difcretional. Noman of candour will attempt te impedch 
the probity and good intentions of the prefent promoters of this - 
humane and laudable undertaking ; but however they may be 
happily influenced by the motives of piety and charity, they can- 
not anfwer for the like good difpofitions in their fucceffors: and 
certainly it is not advifeable, that an inftitution of fuch impor- 
tance, fhould be left at the mercy of private difcretion, left the 
defign fhould hereafter be ruined by wilful or ignorant mifcon- 
duct. Paft experience is fufficient to convince us, thet, under 
the mafk of charity, many frauds and impofitions have been 
practifed, to the prejudice of the credulous and unwary : str 
nels, 
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nefs, among other bubbles, the charitable corporation, inthe late 
reign. 

Upon confideration of thefe circumftances, it feems expedient, 
that this eftablifhment fhould be fubje¢t to parliamentary regula- 
lation. We would not propofe however, that the government 
fhould have a right of appointing the officers, left, in fuch cafe, 
the charity fhould become a miniflerial concern ; but, wherever 
the appointment of them is lodged, great care fhould be taken'to 
make choice of proper perfons, that the purity of the foundation 
may never be perverted, nor the fmalleft ground of f{candal ever 
appear, on the niceft ferutiny. 


It would be foreign to our province, and indeed our limits 
would not permit us, to recommend fuch a plan as we think ex- 
pedient for the purpofes propofed. The foregoing curfory ob- 
jeGtions and obfervations are offered merely to engage thofe 
who have this ufeful undertaking at heart, to reflect fully on the 
fubject, andto improve upon fuch hints as may be offered to their 


confideration. 
R~ -d 





The hiftory of health, and the art of preferving it ; or an account 
of all that has been recommended by phyficians and philofophers, 
towards the prefervation of health, from the moft remote anti- 
quity to this time. To which is fubjoined, a fucciné view of the 
principal rules relating to this fubjec?, together with the reafons 
on which thefe rules are founded. By James Mackenzie, A4.D. 
Phyfician lately at Worcefter, and Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyfictans in Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. Printed at Edin- 
burgh, fold in London, by Rivington, Longman, &c. 


HE introduétion to this well intended, and not ill-di- 

gefted performance, addreffed to the bifhop of Worcefter, 
difcovers, that his lordfhip concurred not a little to its produc- 
tion, by reminding the Author, when he found it expedient to 
retire from. bufinefs, * That we are all obliged to do good in 
* every ftation and period of life; and that a phyfician of long 
* experience may contrive fome method of being ufeful even in 
‘ retirement’ This difpofed Dr. Mackenzie, * who found 
‘ himéelf,’ as he fays, * too aged for the fatigue of riding long 
‘ journies to remove diftempers, to endeavour, in fome mea- 
“« fure, to prevent them, by acquainting thofe that will reftrain 
‘ their appetites, and hearken to reafon, with the moft effeQtual 
‘ rules to preferve health.’ It were to be wifhed, for the honour 
and benefit of our fpecies, that fuch a defignation had included 
a greater 
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a greater proportion of men than it is probable it will: yet we 
are not without hopes, that it may extend to a confiderable 
majority of thofe, for whom the work feems to have been more 
particularly calculated, The moft rational and ingenious, thofe 
whofe life and health are of the moft extenfive utility, are the 
likelieft to regulate themfelves by the dictates of reafon and tem- 
perance : and our Author concludes his introductory addrefs, by 
faying, ‘ Since health is apt to be impair’d by the labours of 
* the mind, it is principally for fuch as your lordfhip I write; 
‘ for thofe who think themfelves in duty obliged to preferve 
‘ their health for the good of the public, and recommend to 
* others a due regard to that invaluable bleffing”—We fhould 
not omit, that this introduétion alfo contains a kind of plan of 
the work. It briefly mentions, in a chronological order, the 
moft antient phyficians and philofophers who have wrote occa- 
fionally or profefiedly on the fubject. In the firft refpe& Hip- 
pocrates, in the fecond Galen, are confidered as the principal 
and moft original writers: and in the long interval of near fix 
hundred years between thefe two phyficians, of whom the for- 

arasSbremporary with the Perfian Xerxes, and the latter 
with M. Aurelius Antoninus, our Author mentions Celfus and 
Plutarch as the next valuable Writers on this fubject. 


The work itfelf is divided into two parts. As the firft, which 
contains eighteen chapters, is profefled compilation, though ac- 
curately compiled, connected with judgment, and detailed with 
concifenefs and perfpicuity, we fhall be the more fummary in 
our account of it; fince moft of the books, from which it is 
taken, may be fuppofed known to phyficians of proper erudi- 
tion ; and many of them, in fome degree, to readers in general. 


The firft chapter, in difcharge of the engagements made in 
the title-page, and generoufly regardlefs of any fneers from 
witlings, or minute philofophers, looks back to Paradife itfelf, 
and the moft antient of hiftoriams, Mofes. As our Author 
juppofes, with that hiftorian, the paradifiacal food to have been 
entirely vegetable, and thinks the drudgery of providing culi- 
nary utenfils, and of cookery, but little confiftent with the fate in 
Paradife, (though he obferves,-at the fame time, the moft deli- 
cious fruits to be cold and little nutritive — feeds, without dref- 
jing, to be hard of digeftion and flatulent — and herbs {till more 
harfh and crude) he ingenioufly, and not unphyfically imagines 
the Tree of Life, that was not interdiéted to Adam and Eve, 
which it feems therefore rather abfurd to think they never ufed, 
and which was pregnant with immortality itfelf, intended to pre- 
vent, or remove, by proper repetition, every inconvenience relult- 
ing ftom the infalubrity of their common diet. For, that Man was 
created mortal our Author thinks, with Boerhaave, from the na- 
ture 
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ture and mechanifm of the body; which opinion, he obferyes, 
has been embraced by fome great divines, among whom he par- 
ticularly refers to Dr. Clark, vol. vii1, ferm,4, where he 

* Adam was not (as fome have, without any ground from feri 

‘ ture, imagined) created aéfually immortal; but by the ufe.of 
‘ the Tree of Life (whatever is implied under that expreffion) 
‘ he was to have been preferved from dying.’ This tree Dr. 
Mackenzie chufes to underftand in a material phyfical fenfe, to 
the poffibility of which we conceive a capacious phyfician 
may eafily fubfcribe s—and the original efficacy of this di- 
yine and fole Panacea, our learned Author thinks alluded 
to by St. John, in the Apocalypfe, xxii. 2. ‘¢ On either 
« fide of the river was the tree of life, which bare twelve man- 
‘ner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; and the 
« Jeaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” Were 
itallowable to indulge any imagination of our own bere, may 
we not fuppofe, that the eager and ineffectual purfuits of fome 
after an univerfal Panacza to repel difeafes, and even old age (that 
approach to death) is a natural thirft of recovering a remedy that 
had once exifted in fublunary nature, though now loft? As lord 
Bacon thinks the delight the foul receives from the contempla- 
tion of accomplifhed characters in heroic poetry, to be a ftrong 
fuggeftion, if not a proof, of her own immortality, by her 
nearly beatifying acquiefcence in the very idea of fuch perfection, 
as muft exift hereafter, fince fhe is adequate to the conception 
of it, where, in verity, it is not. 


Be thefe fuppofitions however as they may, our Author judges 
that bread, milk, and the fruits of the earth fimply dreft, with 
water to drink, were the aliment of Adam’s family: as whole- 
fome, perhaps, he adds, and as proper to prolong life, as'any 
we have at this day, He takes in however the ftrength of theic 
ftamina, and the temperature of the feafons, as concurring to 
their longevity. Whatever indeed the efficient caufes of this: 
might be, it feems obvious, that the great inareafe of mankind, 
and their fpeedy diffufion over the earth, were the end and pur- 
pofe of it, ; 


The fecond chapter confiders the aliment of the earlieft inha- 
bitants of Greece, from Diodorus Siculus and Alian, who affirm 
them to have lived on wild fruits, while our Author fuppofes 
Adam and his immediate family enjoyed the benefits of agricul- 
ture, which were loft to thofe who wandered out of Afia into | 
Europe. Hence he judges the golden age in Greece could not 
be term’d fuch, from the greater plenty or more numerous con- 
veniences of their primitive life, as thefe could not exift there, 
before the cultivation of the earth; but from the greater fimpli- 
city of human manners, and the abfence of contention and ava- 
rices 
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rice, before lands. be¢ame ‘peculiar and appropriated. Bye 
doubtlefs, in the firft migrations of the earlieft inhabitants of the 
world, there is ew obfcurity, and much of conje€ture, after 
the utmoft inveftigations that antiquity admits of. 


The third chapter treats of the firft permiffion to eat fleth, 
reciting the 24 amen of thofe who contended, it was allow’d 
to be eaten before, as well as after the flood; and of others, 
who deny its having been permitted to, or eaten by, the ante- 
diluvians. Our Author appears to embrace the latter opinion, 
faying very appofitely, ¢ Why fhould a direc explicit permif- 
© fion to eat animal food after the deluge, as he had done the 
© green herb before it, be given to Noah, if the fame permiffion 
‘ had been givento Adam? At the fame time he no where fug- 
gefts, that either this ufe of animal food, or of wine, which 
was foon after difcovered by Noah, did, in any refpect, contri- 
bute to that abridgment of man’s life which enfued upon the 
deluge, Noah living 350 years after it, being 930 at his death, 
Shem dying at the age of 600, and Abraham, the tenth from 
Shem inclufive, was reckoned to dye in.a good old age, at 175. 
Indeed, Dr. Mackenzie is fo far from confidering flefh and wine 
as an efhicient or concurrent caufe of this sie Ge of life after 
the flood, notwithftanding his former approbation of vegetable 
food, and bread and milk, with water for drink, that he evi- 
dently concurs with Plutarch and Aretzeus, whom he cites, in 
their extraordinary commendation of wine, inthe ufe of which, 
however, moderation is implied. Doubtlefs this abridgment of 
poftdiluvian life was owing to the immediate will of the Crea- 
tor, by whatever fecondary caufes he effefted it. “There were 
now four pair, inftead of one at the beginning, to multiply and 
replenifh the earth ; befides which, we find the defcendants of 
Noah began to propagate their {pecies much fooner than himfelf 
or his anceftors. Soon after the difcovery of wine he imagines 
that of beer, or the osvoy opvibov, to have been made, which is 
certainly very antient: he fuppofes it, not improbably, that 
ftrong drink mentioned with wine in the Old Teftament ; and 
concludes this chapter with his bill of fare, from the creation to 
Mofes, in the following order: Fruits, feeds, herbs, bread, 
milk, fifh, flefh, wine and ale; to which he adds butter, ho- 
ney, oil olive, eggs, and cheefe; which, indeed, with fugar, 
are the chief eflence of our prefent food, however compounded, 
difguifed, or diverfify’d. Our Author might fuppofe, perhaps, 
that his readers of courfe would add water to this lift as one 
drink, which is continued by fome nations, and many indivi- 
duals, to this day, 


The 
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- The fourth chapter treats of the Writers on Aliment; and. 
here, after obferving, that the judicious direétions of Mofes, in 
this refpect, obtain pretty generally to this day, he gives a chro- 
nological catalogue (with a few ftrictures) of thefe writers; 
but concludes, that Galen, and two or three other authors, 
have exhaufted all that is valuable upon it; recommending the 
meer EngJifh reader to Moffat on food, as ‘enlarged by the fa- 
mous Dr. Bennet; and to the ingenious Dr. Arbuthhot’s Effa 
on the nature and choice of aliment, which particular, he ob- 
ferves, was the only one of the non-naturals known to the 
earlieft ages of the world, , ‘ 


In the fifth chapter, Dr. Mackenzie paffes from aliment' to me- 
dicine, which, he fuppofes, with Hippocrates, to have fprung 
from neceffity, and traces the firft rudiments of it among the 
Babylonians, Egyptians, and other ‘nations.’ He obferves, Py- 
thagoras the Samian was the firft who recommended univerfal 
moderation as conducive to health; to which Iccus, a phyfician 
of Tarentum, and temperate to a proverb, added exercife: this, 
however, he fuppofes Herodicus, one of the preceptors of Hip- 
pocrates, to have directed long before, and to have difpofed 
into gymnattic rules; but takes leave to differ from Dr. Le 
Clerc, who judged the three books on diet, commonly afcribed 
to Hippocrates, to have been compofed by Herodicus. 


The fixth chapter is a judicious and well-arranged colleétion 
of all the general and particular precepts relating to the prefer- 
vation of health, with regard to the non-naturals, which. are 
fcattered through the various writings of Hippocrates ; from 
which he has alfo extracted three general rules of health. Thefe 
our Author judicioufly illuftrates from his own reflections and 
experience, after feafonably premifing here, that this great fa- 
ther of phyfick has done more towards the advancement of it 
than any other man ever did. 


The feventh chapter briefly mentions the principal things which 
Polybius, Diocles, Caryftius, Celfus, and Plutarch have de- 
livered on the prefervation of health; to which are added the 
fentiments of Agathinus, a phyfician at Rome, cotemporary 
with Plutarch, on the benefits of cold bathing. 


The eighth chapter is confined almoft entirely to the writings 
of Galen, and: contains material extracts from his fix books, 
concerning the prefervation of health, and other tracts concern- 
ing the qualities and nature of aliments, and the difference of 
temperaments. But our Author, after Galen’s own manner, dif- 
tributes thefe into four articles, forthe regulation of infancy ; of 
old age ; of different temperaments, complexions, and confti- 
tutions; and of thofe whofe time is notin their own om 
al 
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all which, he obferves, this famous antient has confidered 
more attentively than any that went before him. 


The ninth chapter is converfant on Porphyry the philofopher, 
and thofe who condemn the ufe of animal food, among whom 
he confiders Dr. Cheyne, who thinks fleth was. only permitted 
as acurfe after the food. But as our Author juftly views this 
gentleman, both in the light of an experienced phyfician, and 
of a myftic or enthufiaftic philofopher, he fhews us the pre- 
ponderancy of his former character, by his finally recommend. 
ing, to the healthy, from a pound to half a pound of animal 
food, and from a pint to half a pint of fermented liquor daily, 
to fecure the galden. mediocrity between bodily ftrength and . 
fpiritual vigour.. Doubtlefs, the divine permiffion of animal 
food. after the flood implied its general fitnefs for mankind, as 
they were then conftituted: but fuch exceffive induigence in 
éating, as rumour, whether true or falfe, has afcribed to Dr, 
Cheyne in his youth, could be wholefome for no man, and was 
far from ‘being.a rational enjoyment. 

\ 


- The tenth chapter briefly mentions Oribafius, AEtius, and 
fEgineta, as tranicribing their writings on health chiefly from 
Galen: though Oribafius, he obferves, is the firft phyfician 
who dire&tly recommended riding as a prefervative or recovery of 
health. It treats next of thofe who contended for the prolonga- 
tion of life by antidotes and panaczas, tranfcribing here a ftrange 
eleGtary from Atuarius, in which euphorbium makes one in- 
gredient. That of friar Bacon’s, though confiderably more 
temperate, is a ftrange jumble too from the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. Lord Bacon’s opium and nitre, of 
which laft he took three grains daily, for the laft thirty years of 
his life, (which ended at laft at the age of fixty-fix) does not 
promife a great deal. The ingenious friar died at feventy-eight. 


Paracelfus, with his elixir, &c. died, we think, much youngef 
tharreither. : . 


The eleventh chapter, -following medicine from the Greeks 
to the Arabians and Perfians, gives us the rules of Rhafes and 
Avicenna for the prefervation of health; on which fubject the 
former is much preferable. Oneodd direction of Avicenna’s, after 
much fatigue, is, for fome milch-animal to be milk’d on the head 
of the patient, who is to fleep afterwards. Dr. Mackenzie thinks 
the lofs of the Zacuin, or table of health, mentioned here, and 
publifhed under the name.of Elucha/em Elimithar, avery mode- 
rate lofs, as it appears indeed by the fpecimen of it in a note. 


The twelfth chapter treats of the writers on health in verfe, 
viz. Johnof Milap, Author of the Schola Salernitana, Caftor 
Durante, 
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Durante, and Dr. Armftrong. The firft poem our Author 
jultly confiders as a Gothic compofition. He thinks Duranté 
more elegant and judicious, which appears from a fhort fpeci- 
men or two; and makes Dr. Armftrong a juft and handfome 
compliment for his elegant and harmonious verfification of fuch 
rules of health, as others had previoufly directed. He judges 
the fubject, however, rather improper for verfe, as the Mule 
may fometimes make the Poet forget the Phyfician, 


The 13th chapter mentions the writings of Marfilius Ficinus, 
and others, who joined Aftrology with Phyfic, for the prefer- 
vation of Health. Herein are a few rules, which will make a 
fenfible Reader both {mile and wonder. One is a prefcription 
of gold, frankincenfe, and myrrh internally to old people, in 
imitation of the Wife Men, who offered thefe three things to 
the Creator of the ftars, in order to obtain from him the bes 
nign influence of the three Lords of the planets, Sol, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. Another rule is, to chufe fuch habitations as their 
ftars fhould dire&t ;—fo that they. muft know firft which are 
their tars, after which difcovery, we conceive, they muft go to 
thofe ftars, to confult them more certainly. Platina Cremonenfis, 
though no phyfician, is mentioned here as the firft who advifed 
tender people to chew their food well, in order to a good di- 
yeftion, which appears a very ufeful caution, Our Author’s 
good fenfe has made this one of his fhorteft chapters. 


The 14th chiefly confifts of extraéts from the celebrated Ma- 
crobian, or long liver, the noble Cornaro. The rules of Lef- 
fius, a learned Jefuit of Louvain, in his Hygiafticon, are added 
to them, which he always clofes with a proof of the advantages 
of temperance, from the long lives of fome hermits, and of 
Cornaro. 


The rsth chapter very fummarily mentions the writings of 
feveral Phyficians on health, in the fixteenth century, before 
Sanétorius ; to the amourit of fixteen, all foreigriers, and 4 
majority of them Italians. 


The 16th treats of Sanétorius’s difcovery of infenfible pers 
fpiration, and his obfervations on it; as well as of the ftatical 
writings of fuch other foreigners as have adapted his method to 
different climates. Several feleét obfervations and precepts, 
with regard to a falutary adminiftration of the non-naturals, 
are given herein promiicuoufly from Sanétorius, Keil, &c. 
Thele may be fuppofed familiarly known to moft Phyficians, 
and to many curious valetudinarians. ‘The inhalation from the 
circumambient air, which is often very confiderable, is alfo ob- 
ferved from Keil, Jones, and Lining. 
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The 17th chapter confiders the works of nine foreign Wei- 
ters on Health, pofterior to Sandctorius, of whom Ramazini 
makes the laft, in order of time. Eight rules are here annexed 
from his tract on Preferving the Health of Princes: he juft 
mentions here too, by the way, a treatife of Lotichius againft 
the ufe of cheefe, de cafei nequitia, which he thinks to be ra- 
ther ludicrous than ferious or valuable.—Perhaps this Lotichius 
was one of the many who have an antipathy to this ftrong food; 
which has been known to act like a poifon, in fome degree, on 
fome conftitutions: neither do we recolleét any tolerable folu- 
tion of this odd occurrence in phyfics. The caufes of antipa- 
thies, in many inftances, are certainly very latent and untrace- 
able; but poflibly fome peculiar crafis and temperature of the. 
gaftric juice, or menftruum, in particular conftitutions, may at 
leaft conduce to this. ‘ 


The 18th and laft chapter of this firft part, confiders fixteen 
Britifh Writers on Health; of whom many are very juftly com. 
mended, particularly Mr. Fuller, Author of the Adedicina Gym. 
naftica, Drs. Welfted, Arbuthnot, and Mead. Indeed our 
truly candid Author is no ways niggardly of his approbation to 
as many as have executed their purpofes on this interefting fub- 
jet, with tolerable decency, or have added but never fo little 
new or ftriking. The aphorifms of the two laft named Phyfi- 
cians are excellent; but for thefe we refer to the originals, or to 
Dr. M.’s citations from them. Mention is made, p 308, of 
Godfgood as an ingredient in ale, in Dr. Boorde’s Dietary of 
Health, publithed 1643. It feems to us to mean hops, though 
we do not recolleé&t any fuch fynonymous word for that uf - 
ful plant. 


Thus have we endeavoured to give our Readers an idea of 
the firft part of this ingenious and falutary performance, by 
exhibiting, with few digreflions, little more than the heads 
of the different chapters, in the order Dr. Mackenzie has de- 
duced them ; which exhibition and arrangement of an Author’s 
materials, in nearly his own expreffion, is often fufficient to 
make a fenfible Reader form a proper judgment of his qualifica- 
tion for his fubject. It is manifeft he has omitted no pains to 
inform himfelf amplv on this valuable topic, for the general bene- 
fit. He has read moft, if not all the Authors, of any confiderable 
charaéter, which he could obtain on the fubjeé&t: whence this firft 
part of his work may be received as a concife fynopfis of moft 
former Writers on Health. And as the fubjedt is wniverfally 
interelting, he has accommodated his ftile, though no ways 
reptile or coaric, to the apprehenfion of nearly all who can be 
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fuppofed Readers: avoiding as much as poffible all terms of 
art, and explaining a few that were unavoidable, : 


The fecond part, which may be fuppofed the deliberate refult 
of the Author’s reflections on all he had read, relating to his 
fubject, is much fhorter. The firft chapter gives a fuccin& 
but very clear view, veluti in tabula, of concoétion in all its 
ftages, as well as of the circulation of the blood; which may be 
fufficient to afford fenfible Readers, though before but little con- 
verfant on the fubjeét, atolerable idea of the animal ceconomy : 
and herein, (after having defined health to confift in a moderate, 
equable, and free circulation of the blood, and other vital fluids 
of the body, through their correfpondent canals, which muft 


fuppofe a proper degree of ftrength and elafticity in the ftaminas 


of thefe pifes and cavities, to propel the fluids, whofe con- 
fiftence and quantity muft reciprocally fit them to diftend and to 
yield to the impulfe of the folids) he applies this idea of health, 
-jn the following manner, to the fix inftruments of life ; a term 
he judicioufly adopts from Rodericus a Fonfeca, for that abfurd 
one of * Non-naturals, though formed by Galen himéelf. They 
confift of fix rules, with their phyfical reafons annexed, and 
are not the leaft important part of this work. 


¢ x. The principal rule, in reference to the air, is, that we 
¢ fhould chufe fuch as is pure, and free from all pernicious 
‘ damps and redundant mixtures, and known by experience to 
¢ be falubrious. The reafonablenefs of this rule will appear, 
« when we confider that the air is indifpenfibly neceflary to ex- 
‘ pand the lungs, and that it mingles not only with our ali- 
© ment, but alfo with our blood and juices; and confequently, 
¢ that it ought to be pure and elaftic, becaufe any pernicious 
© qualities in it would foon taint the blood, and difturb the 
© circulation, or, which is the fame thing, would affli@, or 
¢ deftroy the life of, the animal. 


¢ 2, An important rule with refpect to aliment is, that it 
fhould be ufed juft in fuch a quantity as we find by experience 
‘ to agree with us, and fufficient to invigorate, but not to load, 
the body. The expediency of this rule will be evident, 
when we refleét that aliment was appointed to fupply what 
is thrown off by the continual attrition_of the folids, and dif- 
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* Dr. Mackenzie obferves, in a judicious note, p. 4, that this very 
abfard term has obliged Phyficians who have ufed it, to the neceflity 
of a commentary for’ the explanation of it; by which they feem to 
make an apology for its impropriety, as in the in{tance he produces 
from Hofiman.—A weteritus be res Nonnaturales appellantur, quontam 
extra corporis efentiam conftituta funt. 
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* fipation of the fluids; and that confequently, too rigid abfti- 
neace will render the folids languid and unfit for ation; and. 
too great excefs will increafe the fluids fo, as to choak up ad 
burft the tubes through which they pas; and it is plain, that 
either of thefe errors would in a fhort time ftop the cir.’ 
culation, 
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¢ 3, We are adviled to ufe moderate exercife, adjufted as: 
exactly as we can to the quantity of our aliment, that fo an 
equipotfe may be maintained between what is thrown off and 
what is taken into the body. Now, fince moderate exercife 
is known to give firength to the folids, it is obvious to the 
flighteft confideration, that too much would overheat the 
fluids, and render the folids {tiff; and too little would relax 
the folids, and make the fluids ftagnate ; both whieh extremes 
are inconfiftent with a free circulation. 
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‘ 4. As fleep was intended by nature to cherifh the body, 
after the action or fatigue of the day, by a new and refrefh- 
ing appofition of parts, which work requires an adequate 
proportion of time, that differs in different conftitutions ; it 
follows, that too little fleep muft wafte and dry the animal, 
and too much would render it dull and heavy. 
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‘5. In reference to repletion and evacuation; fince the 
¢ quantity and quality of the fluids fhould bear an exaét pro- 
¢ portion to the itrength and elatlicity of the folids, it is certain 
¢ that all fuperfluous recrements, and hurtful humours muft 
‘© be difcharged out of the body, left they fhould difturb or de- 
© ftroy the neceflary equipoife between the folids and fluids; and 
© that all ufeful humours mutft be retained, in order to preferve 
© this balance. 


‘ 6. Laftly, As the paffions and affections of the mind, by 
creating diforders in the blood, have fo great an influence on 
Health, it is evident, that a habit of virtue, which can go- 
vern thefe pafions, and make them fubfervient to reafon, is 
the firft and principal rule in which mankind ought to be 


trained up, to fecure a good ftate of health in all the periods 
of life.’ 


The fix remaining chapters are all pertinent and ufeful. The 
fecond is employed in extending our regulations with regard to 
each of the Non-naturals; to which are annexed three imper- 
tant rules or axioms in regard to Health. The third confiders 
the different temperaments of different bodies, and thence juftly 
concludes, that none but he who had {kill to create the human 
body, can contrive a fpecific for all diftempers. The fourth 
delivers the precepts of Health, appropriate and peculiar to 
aiccs . ‘ infancy, 
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infancy, youth, manhood, and oldage. The sth is applied to 
the different conditions and circumftances of men. The fixth 
treats of the prevention of approaching diftempers. The fe- 
venth and laft of longevity. But for the many ufleful, and even 
entertaining paflages that occur here, we muft refer to the 
treatife itfelf. 


Not afew moral refle&tions may naturally prefent themfelves 
after this furvey of a performance, that gives us to recollect the 
many Writers who have laboured for the expulfion or preven- 
tion gdifeafes, the protragting the ordinary approach of old age, 
and€xtending the duration of human life. While the expiration 
of multitudes at the fame inftant, though at very different ages, 
and the equally inceflant fucceffion of others, as regular and 
{tated perhaps, if we could take perfect cognizance of it, as 
the flux and reflux of the ocean, muft convince the contem- 
plative, of that endlefs viciffitude and renovation in which Time 
is exercifed ; and difpofe all the effentially wife to be more fo- 
licitous concerning the rectitude and tenor of their conduct, than 
their duration and parade on this planet: which cannot be con- 
fidered as a place of refidence, but as a mere paflage or tho- 
rough-fare to the regions of endlefs exiftence.—But we .are 
very agreeably prevented from indulging our own contempla- 
tions of this kind, by the truly phyfical, philofophical, and 
pious conclufion of our learned and ingenious Author, in the 
foilewing terms. | 


¢ But after all, I am of opinion, that the greateft efforts of 
© the human mind to extend a vigorous longevity much beyond 
‘ fourfcore, will generally prove ineffectual; and that neither 
‘ the total alteration and difcharge of old diftempered humours, 
© by a courfe of refolvent medicines, nor the fubftitution of frefh 
‘ vital juices in their room, prefcribed by the great Lord Ve- 
* rulam and Boerhaave; nor the transfufion of young blood 
‘ into old veins, though performed with the utmoft precaution 
‘and dexterity, will ever avaii to bettow firength and vigor 
‘ on the bulk of mankind, for any great number of years be- 
© yond the limits marked out by the Pfalmift, and much lefs to 
‘ produce rejuvenefcency. ‘Though Iam perfuaded at the fame 
‘ time, that thefe methods profecuted to agcuracy, and reduced, 
‘ if poffible, to a general and eafy practice, would make the 
life of man hold out free from the ufual complaints of de- 
‘ crepitude, longer than it docs at prefent, fince we fee every 
‘ day, that an extraordinary ftrength of conftitution, managed 
© with common prudence, often exceeds an hundred years, 


¢ Let us in the mean time make the beft ufe of thofe advan- 
‘tages which we can cafily ccmpafs, Let us, by a virtuous 
fi 3 * courfe 
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. courfe of life, and by the practice of fuch rules as the expe- 

perience of ages has eftablifhed, endeavour to preferve 
© health of body, and foundnefs of mind, until we arrive at the 
* boundaries which Providence (unlefs we are our own enemies) 
¢ feems to have nearly marked out for our refpective conftitu- 
‘ tions. And then let us chearfully fubmit to have the curtain 
‘ drawn for a little while between our friends and us; and be 
¢ ready and willing to enter into that happy ftate for which we 
‘« were originally intended, and where we fhall be fecure from 
‘ the approach of age and infirmities,’ K 





A Difcourfe on the Study of the Law; being an introdudtory Lees 
ture, read in the public fchools, Offober 25, 1758. By Wil- 
liam Blackftone, E/g; D.C. L. Barrifler at Law, and Vi- 
nerian Profeffor of the Laws of England in the Univerfity of 
Oxford. Publifoed by direction of the Vice Chancellor, Heads 
of Houfes, and Proétors. 4to. 1s. Oxford, printed and fold 
by Rivington in Londen. 


HE rude and indigefted ftate, in which the materials of 

legal knowlege have been long fuffered to lie, has ren- 
dered the ftudy of the law fo tedious and intricate, that many 
ftudents, of more than ordinary talents, have becn difgufted at 
their firft fetting out, 


A youth of lively genius and liberal learning, cannot fail to 
meet with difcouragement, from the confufion and perplexity 
which every where obftructs his firft entrance upon this fcience; 
and unlefs he has the advantage of fome peculiar affiftance, to 
facilitate his progrefs, the difficulties he is obliged to encounter, 
frequently determine him to defert his hopelefs purfuit. 


It has been obfervable, on the contrary, that many laborious 
drones, of flender imagination, and confined erudition, have 
fucceeded in this ftudy, to admiration; and have attained by 
patience, what they could not acquire by genius. Their inca- 
pacity, however, in point of polite literature, and their defi- 
ciency in every branch of fcience out of their own circle, has 
given birth to thofe reproaches, with which Bolingbroke and 
others, have ftigmatized the profeffion of the Law. 


To remove fuch difgraceful imputations, to render the ftudy 
ef the Law pleafant and acceflible, and to make jurifprudence 
and literature go hand in hand, the worthy Mr. Viner (of 
whom it-is fpfficient to fay, that he was the Author of the 
Abridgment) 
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Abridgment) made.a liberal devife to the Chancellor, Matter, 
and Scholars of the Univerfity of Oxford, whom he appointéd 
his executors, for the eftablifhing a Profefforfhip of Common 
Law in the faid Univerfity, for the benefit of young ftudents : 
and has directed folemn Teétures to be read for that purpofe by 
the Profeffor, as often as the convocation fhould think proper. 


In execution of this will, the Convocation have appointed 
the Author of this Difcourfe, to the Profefforfhip: an appoint- 
ment which does honour to their difcernment, fince this treatife, 
and his excellent Analyfis of the Law *, (which is an amplifica- 
tion and improvement of Lord Hale’s) are of themfelves, fuf- 
ficient to determine him to be well qualified for fo important 
a charge. | 


In the difcourfe before us, the learned and ingenious Author 
firft makes a genteel acknowlegement of the honour conferred 
upon him, and expreffes a modeit diffidence of his own abilities 
to execute the arduous tafk, - After this fhort introduction, he 
takes occafion to cenfure the fhameful negleét, with which the 
gentlemen of England have treated the laws and conftitution of 
their own country. 


He then proceeds to demonttrate the utility of fome general 
acquaintance with the municipal Law of the land, by pointing 
out its particular ufes in all confiderable fituations of life. In 
the next place, he offers fome conjectures with regard to the 
caufes of neglecting this ufeful ftudy; and concludes with fub- 
joining a few reflections on the peculiar propriety of reviving it 
in our own Univeriities, 


In handling thefe points, our Author gives abundant proofs 
of his knowlege and underftanding ; and though it is not ufual 
fer us to take extracts from pieces of this fmall extent, yet we 
cannot refift the pleafure of tranfcribing the following pertinent 
obfervations. 


Having fet forth the utility of jurifprudence to gentlemen of 


- forune, with refpeét to their private concerns, ne next exa- 


mines the’ufe of it with refpect to public confiderations. Such, 
he obferves, are liable, in confequence of their property, - to 
ferve upon juries; imwhich capacity fome legal fkill is requifite. 
Of fuch likewife the commiffion of the peace is filled; in which 
office, as he juftly remarks, the power of. adminiftring legal 
and effectual juftice, muft include the knowlege. 


‘ Yet further;’ fays he, * moft gentlemen of confiderable 
€ property, at fome period or other in their lives, are ambitious 
© of reptefenting their country in parliament :, and thofe who 
* are ambitious of receiving fo high a truft, would alfo do well 

Ii 4 ‘19 
* Sce Review, Vol. XVI. p, 224, 
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< to confider its nature and importance. They are not thus 
* honourably diftinguifhed from the reft of their fellow-fubjeéts, 
© merely that they may privilege their perfons, their eftates, or 
‘ their domeftics; that they may lift under party banners ; 
€ may grant or with-hold fupplies ; may vote with or vote 
‘ againft a popular or unpopular adminiftration ; but upon con- 
* fiderations far more interefting and important. They arethe 
‘ guardians of the Englifh conititution ; the makers, repealers, 
‘ and interpreters of the Englifh Jaws; delegated to watch, to 
‘ check, and to avert every dangerous innovation; to propofe, 
© to adopt, and to cherifh any folid and well weighed improve- 
* ment; bound by every tie of nature, of honour, and of re- 
© ligion, to tranfmit that conftitution, and thofe laws, to their 
« pofterity, amended if poffible, at lcaft without any derogation. 
¢ And how unbecoming mutt it appear in amember of the Le- 
* giflature, to vote for a new Jaw, who is utterly ignorant of 
© the old! what kind of interpretation can he be enabled to give, 
¢ who is a ftranger to the text upon which he comments } 


¢ Indeed it is really amazing, that there fhould be no other 
{tate of life, no other occupation, art, or f{cience, in which 
fome method of inftruction is not looked upon as requifite, 
except only the fcience of legiflation, the nobleit and moft 
difficult of any. Apprenticefhips are held neceffary to almoft 
every art, commercial or mechanical: a long courfe of read- 
ing and ftudy muft form the Divine, the Phyfician, and the 
practical Profeflor of the Laws: but every man of fuperior 
¢ fortune thinks himfelf born a Legiflator. “Yet Tully was of 
© adificrent opinion: ** Itis neceflary,” fays he, ** for a Se- 
¢* nator to be thoroughly acquainted with the conftution ; and 
* this he de.lares is a knawiege of the moft extenfive nature ; 
‘© a matter of icience, of diligence, of refletion; without 
‘© which no Senator can poflibly be fit for his office.” 


From proving the expedience of legal knowlege in the Com- 
moncrs.of this kingdom, he proceeds to {hew how much more 
eilential it is in the Peerage. 7 


¢ 
‘ 
¢ 
‘ 
§ 
¢ 
‘ 


« What is faid of our gentlemen in general, and the pro- 
$ priety of their application to the ftudy of the laws of their 
* country, will hold equally ftrong, or {till ftronger, with re- 
$ gard to the nobility of th:s realm, except only in the article of 
¢ ferving upon juries. But, inftead of this, they have feveral 
* peculiar provinces of far greater confequence and concern ; 
* being not.only by birth hereditary counfellors of the crown, 
¢ and judges upon their honour of the lives of their brother- 
‘ coal but alfo arbiters of the property of all their fellow- 
“ qubjects, ahd that in the laft fort. In this their judicial ca- 
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€ pacity, they are bound to decide the niceft and moft critical 
* points of law; to examine and correét fuch érrors as have ef- 
* caped the moft experienced fages of the profeffion, the Lord- 
< keeper and the judges of the courts at Weftminfter. Their 
¢ fentence is final, decifive, irrevocable: no appeal, no correc- 
¢ tion, not eyen a review can be had: and to their determina- 
“ tion, whatever it be, the inferior courts of juftice muft con- 
‘ form; otherwife, the rule of property would no longer be 
¢ uniform and fteady. 


‘ Should a Judge, in the moft fubordinate jurifdiGtion, be 
deficient in the knowlege of the Jaw, it would refle& infinite 
contempt upon himfelf, and difgrace upon thofe who employ 
him. And yet the confequence of his ignorance, is compara- 
tively very trifling and fmall: his judgment may be examin- 
ed, and his errors rectified by other courts. But how much 
more ferious and affecting is the cafe of a fuperior Judge, if, 
without any {kill in the laws, he will boldly venture to decide 
a queftion; upon which the welfare and fubfiftence of whole 
families may depend! where the chance of his judging right 
or wrong is barely equal ; and where, if he chances to judge 
wrong, he does an injury of the moft alarming nature, an 
injury without poffibility of redrefs ! ! . 
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‘ Yet, vaft as this trufff is, it can no where be fo properly St ‘ 
repofed, as- in the noble hands where our excellent conftitu- : 
tion has placed it: and therefore placed. it, becaufe, from 

the independence of their fortune, and the dignity of their 
{tation, ‘they are prefumed to employ that leifure which is the ; 
confequence of both, in attaining a more extenfive knowlege 
of the laws, than perfons of inferior rank: and. becaufe the 
founders of our polity relied upon that delicacy of fentiment, 
fo peculiar to noble birth; which, as on the one hand, it will 
prevent either intereft or affection from interfering in quef- 
tions of right, fo, on the other, it will bind a Peer in honour, 
an obligation which the law efteems. equal to another’s oath, 
to be mafter of thofe points upon which it is his birthright 
to decide.’ 
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_ It is needlefs for us to add any comment on thefe refle&tions. 
The fpirit and propriety of them will be felt and acknowleged 
by every intelligent Reader. “Indeed the whole difcourfe abounds 
with folid knowlege, and judicious obfervations: and we hope, 
that the learned Author’s future academical lectures will, from 
‘time to time, be made public, for the benefit of fuch as have 
no opportunity of giving perfonal attendance. 


N. B. ‘Thofe who purchafe the #hird edition of the Aneigfi of = 
‘the Lawis, publifhed this month, will find this difcourfe prefixed, | 
by way of introduction, to that excellent book. ; 
Seafonable | 
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Seafonable thoughts offered to the confideration of the judges of bis 
majefty’s courts at Weftminfter, ard all thofe who are, or intend 


to be, profeffors of the Law. By a Gentleman of the Middle 
Temple. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 


N OTHING can be more repugnant to the nature of a 
coal 


free conftitution, than the vague and uncertain ftate of 

determinations. A great oracle of the law has juftly 
obferved Mdifera fervitus eft, ubi jus eff VAGUM aut INCOGNI- 
trum, Every attempt therefore to eftablifh a greater unifor- 
mity of decifion, has an unqueftionable title to publick approba- 
tion and encouragement. 


The Author of the pamphlet before us obferves, that ¢ great 
© care hath been taken in all nations to preferve and publith, 
‘ from time to time, the moft remarkable judgments and refo- 
‘ jutions of the higher judges, to ferve not only as a directory 
< in the like cafes themfelves, according to the rule Ubi eadem 
© ratio, ibi idem jus; and to lawyers who have occafion to plead 
¢ before them, but aifo as a pattern to judges who act in a lower 
¢ fphere, under the controul and direction of fuperior courts, to 
“ copy after in their proceedings, and /ead them in the paths of 
¢ judgment.’ 


As inftances of the care which has been taken in this refpeét, 
the Writer gives a fhort account of the moft material collec- 
tions which have been made in foreign countries, particularly in 
the civil Jaw: he likewife enumerates the feveral reports of ad- 
judged cafes in England, both in common Jaw and chancery, 
according to the order of their publication. © 


Having expatiated on the great utility and advantage attending 
ani accurate report of adjudications, he fuggefts the following 
method of attaining this defirable end, | 


* The great ufe,’ fays he, * therefore, of reporting and mak- 
ing publick the determinations of the judges, in matters of 
moment, being evident from the practice of other nations, 
from the authority of two great oracles of our own law, and 
from common ferme and reaion; it were to be wifhed that ap- 
plications were made to the judges of his majefty’s courts at 
Weftminfter, on the neceffity of having their judgments and 
refolutions accuratély taken and publithed for the publick be- 
refit; and that a perfon properly qualified fhould attend each 
court for that purpofe; at leaft that fuch an application were 
made to the cdurt of king’s bench; the fubject being more 
iimediately interefted and concerned in the proceedings of 
that court than in thofe of any other; {ince it is the fupreme 
* court 
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¢ court of the common Jaw, wherein the king of England fome- 
‘ times fat in perfon, and is ftill prefumed in law to fit there, 
¢ and is invefted with feveral fingular powers, viz, that of re- 
¢ oulating all other courts of Jaw in the kingdom ; fo that the 
g g ge H. - 3 racy 
« do not exceed their jurifdiction ; of reverfing erroneous judg- 
‘ ments given in inferior courts, and punifhing the dbagiltrates 
‘ and officers for corruption; of ifluing mandanius’s for reftor- 
¢ ing ofhcers of a corporation and freemen disfranchifed ; and 
‘ providing for the poor, and directing the civil-policy and go- 
¢ yvernment of all England.’ 


He then proceeds to fpecify the particulars of a reporter’s duty, 
and concludes with a panegyrick on lord M d, ‘which car- 
ries in it more juftice than delicacy. 





The Writer however appears to be a man of extenfive read- 
ing, and to have a competent knowledge in the fubjeé he treats 
of. Neverthelefs, we are not thoroughly fatisfied of the expe- 
dience of the fcheme he recommends. We apprehend that 
notes taken by judges, or barrifters, for their own ufe and im- 
provement, are more likely to be accurate, than fuch as may be 
taken by a reporter efpecially appointed for that purpofe, whofe 
falary may be his only inducement to that employment; and 
who may at length become eftablifhed more through favour and 
intereft, than from his own induftry and merit. 


After all, perhaps, an uniformity of decifion is rather to be 
wifhed for, than expeéted. Few cafes can be found exact! 
fimilar; and, in thofe which are, we often meet with very dif- 
ferent determinations. Nay, it is notuncommon for judges to 
differ from themfelves, and to give various opinions on the 
fame fubje& at different periods of time. If they difagree from 
themfelves, others have an unqueftionable right to diffent from 
them: and without doubt we have, in all cafes, the fame privi- 
ledge of judging for ourfelves, which our forefathers had. 


But though our legal determinations are not fo upiform 4s 
might be delired, yet we have the happinefS to preferve greater 
uniformity, than perhaps any other nation can boaft of. This 
bleffing we owe to the freedom of our conftitution: for, in the 
moft eifential points of liberty and property, our Jaws are gene- 
tally too pofitive, to admitof a latitude of conftruction, 
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Account of FoREIGN Books. 


Memuoires de la vie de Frangots de Scepeaux, fire de Vieilleville, t 
comte de Dureftal, maréchal de France. That is, 


Memoirs: of the life of Francis de Scepeaux, lord of Vieille. 
ville, and count de Dureftal, marfhal of France; containing 
many anecdotes of the reigns of Francis I. Henry IL 
Francis II, and Charles [X. compofed by Vincent Carloix, 
the Marfhal’s fecretary. Paris, 12mo. 5 tomes. H, L, 
Guerin, and L. F. Delatour. 1757. 


HESE Memoirs, though relating to fuch diftant times, 

and written in an old fafhioned ftile, are equally curious, 
inftructive, and entertaining. The caftle of Dureftal having 
come into the poffeffion of the houfe of Rochefoucault, the pa- 
pers of Vincent Carloix, which had lain quietly among duft 
and cobwebs fora century, accidentally happened to be exa- 
mined, and were judged worthy to fee the light. 


The French look upon Philip de Comines to be the author of 
this kind of writing ; which certainly is of great utility, as it 
makes us acquainted with the temper and chara¢ter.of famous 
men, and thereby throws a flrong light on the hiftory of the 
age in which they lived, but more particularly on thofe events, 
in which they had a fhare, and thole exploits in war, or in- 
trigues of ftate, in which they were principally concerned; ef- 
pecially when, as in the prefent cafe, they are penned by a co- 
temporary writer, and one who, from the nature of his employ- 
ment, had an opportunity of being exactly informed, and well 
acquainted, with every thing he writes upon. 


The marfhal de Vieilleville lived in very aétive and ftirring 
times, and was from his infancy bred in courts. He was page 
to Madame Louifa of Savoy, mother to Francis the firft, and 
the adventure by which he was firft diftinguifhed, fell out while 
he was a mere boy. ‘The mafter of the houfhold to the princefs 
beforementioned gave him a cuff on the ear, one day as her 
dinner was ferved up ; for which, as foon as it was over, the 
youth took him out, and, according to the romantic fpirit which 
then prevailed, ran him through the body. This misfortune 
obliging himsto withdraw, he went into Italy, to ferve under 
his coufin monfieur de Lautrec, and, by a feries of gallant ac- 
tions, he gained greathonour. His vivacity and eagernefs to fee 
every thing, induced him to make a trip te fea, where he ob- 
tained the command of a galley, and by fome fingular ftrokes 
of addrefs, added to the luftre of his reputation. On his return 
to France, he came into great efteem with Francis the firft, 
who 
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who employed him in many difficult enterprizes,. and recom-, 
mended him particularly to his fecond. fon the duke of Orleans,. 
afterwards Henry the fecond, .with:whom he was in conftant 


favour. 


He was created marfhal of France, under Charles the ninth, 
in 1562, not only without any intrigue, but after having re- 
fufed it with much conftancy, and not till both the king and the 
queen mother, Katherine de Medicis, made him a vifit; and’ 
prefled him to it. He was a great ftatefman, as well as an able 
oficer ; he was twice ambaflador in England, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and had the merit of defeating the intrigues of 
the cardinal de Chaftillon, in favour of the malecontents. He 
went likewife, with the fame character, tothe court of the em- 
peror Ferdinand the firft, who had fo high an efteem for him, 
that he frequently honoured him with a place at his table. He 
was alfo ambaflador in Switzerland, and we learn from the fup- 
plement to thefe'‘memoirs, which was wrote by Francis Dupas, 
that athis return from this embafly, he had the honour of en- 
tertaining the king and the queen mother at his caftle of Duref- 
tal, an honour which proved fatal to him, for he was poifoned 
during that vifit. | 


The marfhal de Vieilleville was truly a. great man, for he 
piqued himfelf nolefs on his probity than his honour. He ad- 
hered fteadily to the crown upon all occafions, and.in an a 
of faction, difdained to be of any party. It is chiefly upon this 
account, that lefs notice is taken of him, than his fignal merit 
deferved, in the hiftories of thofe times; the authors of which 
were generally biaffed to one fide or the other; for which rea- 
fon, thefe memoirs are defervedly efleemed, fince they inform 
us of many circumftances which are no where elfe to be found, 
and clear up many pafiages in reigns, the accounts of which 
have been hitherto as perplexed as any in the French hiftory. 
They are likewife of no fmall utility, in regard to other na- 
tions, who were either engaged in negotiations, or in wars with 
the French, during the period to which they relate. Befides,. 
they are full of anecdotes, characters, and ftrokes of perfonal 
ftory, that are equally inftructive and pleafing. 


The Editor has prudently publifhed them, with fcrupulous 
exactnefs, from the original manufcript, without altering or 
retouching the language, which is far from being inelegant, 
confidering when they were penned. It is certain, that, in thofe 
times, the writers of memoirs had a ftrength and poignancy in 
their ftile, and expreffed themfelves with more energy, and much 
lefs referve than they do at prefent; and therefore it is better to 
let thefe old authors appear in their own. garb. which has fome- 
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thing in it not only venerable but graceful, rather than attempt 
to put them into the habit of the prefent times, which inftead of 
becoming, would only render them ridiculous. But to thew 
that he did not mean to fpare his pains, there are occafional 
notes and obfervations by the Editor, in which he has rectified 
various ¢rrors in chronology, explained certain places that were 
obfcure, and hinted the corrections in refpect to other hiftorians, 
with which we are furnifhed by thefe memoirs. 


Qeuvres diverfes de M. P Abbe Oliva, bibliathecaire de M. le 
prince de Soubife. ‘That is, 


The mifcellaneous works of the Abbe Oliva, librarian to the 
prince de‘Soubife. Paris, 1758. 8vo. Martin. 


- The Author of this little mifcellany, the late learned and in- 
defatigable Abbe Oliva, was born at Rovigo, in the dominions 
of the flate of Venice; he entered very early into orders, and 
became profeffor in the college of Azolo. He diftinguifhed him- 
felf there, not only by his learning, but by a peculiar fweetnefs of 
temper, which rendered him agreeable to all who converfed with 
him. His reputation, in a few years, drew him out of that ob- 
{curity in which he pafled the earlier part of his life, and was 
the caufe of his being fent for to Rome, where he was in a fair 
way of making his fortune by the favour of pope Clement the 
eleventh, when that pontiff died. The cardinal de Rohan 
coming to Rome, in the year 1722, became acquainted with, 
and entertained fo honourable an idea of the Abbe Oliva, 
that he engaged him to go with him into France, where he be- 
came his librarian, and {pent near thirty-fix years in procuring, 
difpofing, and regulating one of the fineft collection of books, 
that was perhaps ever poflefied by a prelate of the chriftian 
church, as appeared from the catalogue, which this very learned 
and laborious perfon compofed and compleated, in twenty-five 
volumes in folio. ‘This library was the occupation of his whole 
life ; he was the friend of every learned man who defired to con- 
fult it, gave him every affiftance in his power, and was never 
fo well pleafed, as when he had an opportunity of rendering fer- 
vice to a man of merit, He had a generous patron, who had 
many rich benefices to beftow ; he follicited none, refufed many, 

was content with a very moderate income; part of which 
he employed in, colle¢ting a cabinet for himfelf, and the reft he 
beftowed in charity. 


Thefe mifcellanies confift of three difcourfes; the firft, on 
the advantages arifing from the fcience of medals, and their uti- 
lity in refpeét to hiftory, in which the Author not only fhews 
a perfect acquaintance with the beft authors ef antiquity, but a 
thorough 
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thorough knowlege ofghis fubjeCt, which he difcufles methodi- 
cally, and illuftrates every polition that he advances, by proper 
teftimonies from matters of fact, fo as to fet every propofition 
he undertook to prove, in the cleareft and ftrongeft point of light, 
and to render the whole equally pleafing and inftrudtive. 


The fecond differtation is of large extent. It regards the dif- 
cipline of the Roman {chools, and is divided into fourteen chap- 
ters. He fhews the diftinétion that ought to be made, and in 
thofe days was made, between a {choolmafter and a gramma- 
rian. The former only taught children to read, whereas the 
latter inftructed them in the art of {peaking and writing correct- 
ly, enabled them to underftand thoroughly the fenie, and.to 
taite all the beauties of the hiftorians and poets, He enters fa- 
gacioufly and deeply into the functions of thefe, grammazians, 
their method and exercifes, the recompences they received, and 
the confideration in which they were held, He thews alfo by 
what falfe fteps, and errors in their owa condudt, they loft theic 
credit; yet blames that undiftinguifhing feverity, which 
confounds the good and the bad, and knows not how to 
feparate true learning from pedantry. 


The third was occaftoned by the taking up an ancient marble, 
being a large fquare ftone, graved onall the four fides, when they 
were digging the foundation for a wing, that was added to the 
library of the Minerva. This marble was dedicated to, Isus, as 
appeared plainly from the name. of, that goddefs, which was en- 
graved upon it. The. queftion then amongft the learned was, 
whether it had been formerly a Cippus, an Altar, or the Bafis of 
acolumn. The Abbe Oliva thought it was none of thefe, but 
a votive table, the proof of which he has undertaken in this trea- 
tife; which is divided into twelve chapters, in which he has 
fhewn equal diligence and erudition, as well as a profound 
knowlege of the Fovosisn antiquities, 


Such are the teftimonies this learned and ingenious perfon has 
left the public of the nature and application of his ftudies, which 
receive their biafs from the country. in which he was born and 
educated, the modern Italians being fuperftitioufly difpofed to 
adore the ancient Romans, rather than from a principle of manly 
emulation, inclined to imitate them. They were collected, fit- 
ted for theprefs, and publithed, after his deceafe, by a friend; who 
‘is at great pains to render juftice to his chara¢ter, and to pay 
that refpeét to his memary, which, while living, it, was ‘his 
principal delight, to teftify for every other man’s merit. — 


Mimeire 
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Mémoire infirudiif, Jur la maniere de raffembler, de préparer, dé 
conferver F d’envoyer les diverfes curiofités d hiftoire naturelle, 
auquel on a joint un memoire intitulé, &c. That is, 


A memorial, containing inftructions as to the proper method of 
collecting, preparing, preferving, and removing the feveral 
curiofities that relate to natural hiftory; to which is added, 
advice as to the beft way of fending by fea, trees, plants, feeds, 
&c. Paris, for Guillyn and Damoneville. 1758. 8vo, 


The defign of this ufeful treatife, is to promote natural phi- 
lofophy, by facilitating the means of procuring, in the greateft 
practicable perfection, what are the principal objects of its enquiry. 
It appears, that the Author is already poflefled of a large col- 
lection, and has from thence obtained a very extenfive and prac- 
tical notion of the fubjecét on which he writes; and as the ob- 
fervations he has communicated will be of extraordinary utility 
to the learned collectors in every nation, we fhall probably fee 
many tranflations, with additions and improvements, for the 
common benefit of all lovers of {cience. 


In refpect to the memoir that is added, it had been printed 
before, and is the work of the very ingenious Mr. du Hamel, 
whofe great capacity in every thing of this nature, his excellent 
treatifes upon agriculture, have long ago made known ; and as 
his knowlege is alike the fruit of experience and of ftudy, 
every thing of this kind, with which he obliges the public, is 
naturally received with that deference, as well as confidence, 
which it deferves. 


The elegance of this memoir deferves to be mentioned as 
well as its utility ; for as it is extremely difficult, if not abfolutely 
impoffible, to exprefs directions in words, fo clearly and cir- 
cumftantially, as to make them perfectly comprehended; the 
work is adorned with prints, which are equally neat and exact; 
and, by comparing the figure with the direction, it is hardly 
poffible, that the Author’s fenfe fhould not be fully underftood, 
or his meaning, even in the minuteft article, be miftaken. 


It is no material objection to a memoir of this fort, that per- 
haps afew inftructions of the like import may be found elfewhere, 
or are already introduced in fome places into practice. If this 
fhould happen to be the cafe, they muft, in that ftate, have 
been of little ufe, becaufe no body knew where to look for 
them. Here they are drawn together, placed in their propet 
order, expreffed with the greateft precifion, confirmed by rea 
fon and experience, and illuftrated by copper plates. ‘Thefe 
will probably invite many to ftudy this fcience, and to form 
collections, 
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colleétions, by fhewing how eafy, as well as how poflible, it 
js, for a man of learning, to pofle(s in his cabinet, fpecimens of 
thofe curiofities, which nature has bountifully difperfed. over 
the whole globe. It will inform fuch as have already a difpo- 
fition to this kind of knowlege, from whence, and in what 
manner, they may obtain the particular things, moft condu- 
cive to their views. Laftly, it opens a new field to fuch as are 
fettied abroad, and would be glad to gratify their friends, or 
make court to their patrons at home, by prefents of this nature, 
which they were deterred from fending before, by the many ac- 
cidents to which they were liable, and againft which, by attend. 
ing to thefe precautions, they will be now fecured. 


Etat de Paris, Se &e. i.e. 


The prefent ftate of Paris, containing its diftribution into quar- 
ters: its civil, military, and ecclefiaftic governments; infti- 
tutions for promoting the fciences and liberal arts ; the finances, 
commerce, manufactures, &c. of that great city. 8yvo, 


Paris, 1758. Heriflant. 


The ufefulnefs of this work will be obvious to every reader, 
provided it has been done with a proper degree of accuracy, in 
refpect to which, the Author tells us, that he defired and re- 
ceived great afliftance, from perfons of all ranks, during the 
time he was employed in compofing this performance. It muft 
be very convenient to itrangers, who go to vifit Paris, either 
upon bufinefs, or for the fake of pleafure. It may afford fo much 
better fatisfaction, to an intelligent reader here, as to all that is 
to be feen in that great city, than he can derive from the reports 
of any of our halty travellers; that it may probably fatisfy his 
curiofity, and prevent his making a tour thither at a great 
expence. It will alfo give an opportunity of comparing this 
celebrated city, with many of our own, and enable us thereby 


to judge of the excellencies and defects in either. 
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Art.1. The hiftory of the marchione/s de Pompadour. 12mo. 2 
{mall volumes. 3s 6d. Hooper. 


ERE wants nothing but the name of the Author, ora fatif- 
faiory account of the authenticity of his feéts, to render this 


litte hiflory worthy the attention of the public: but anoiymous fecre: 
Rav. Nov. 1758. Kk hiltory 
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hiftory ought ever to be fufpected ; asa man who keeps himfelf con- 
cealed, may, with impunity, recite what ftories he pleafes, defying 
deteétion if his account is queftioned, or laughing at the credulity of 
the public, if he is implicitly believed, upon the mere credit of his 
tale’s being told in print.—-For the reft, the hiftory of la Pompadour is 
at leaft entertaining, if it be not in every refpect abfolurtely true: and 
yet it may bea!l very truemfor aught we know to the contrary,.— 
The ftile of the narrative is extremely unequal ; in fome places verbofe, 
perplexed, and affcétedly pretty ; in others, it is well polithed, and 
truly elegant. The Writer’s reflexions too, are often judicious, 
and fhew a juft kuowlege of mankind in general, and a competent 
one of the prefent times in particular. 


Art. 2. The theatre of love. A collection of novels, none of which 
were ever printed before. t2mo. 3s. Reeve. 


More ftupid, or more infignificant tales were never told by any 
narrative old nurfe ; and iv print we never met with poorer uff ; not 
even in thefe novel-fcrawling ttmes, when footmen and fervant-maids 
are the authors, as well as, occafionally, the heroes and heroines of 
their own moit elegant memoirs. — Whether this colleétion be 
a kitchen or a parlour produCtion, we know not; but it {mells moft of 
the former. 


Art. 3. 4 Grammar of the Latin tongue. After a new and eafy 
method, adapted to the capacities of children. By Hugh Chriftie, 
M.A. Reégtor of the grammar-fchool of Montrofe. 12mo. 
1s... Rivington and Fletcher. 


This grammar, to ufe the Author’s own words, is defigned to re- 
duce what is commonly called the rudiments and grammar of the La- 
tin tongue into one regular and uniform fyftem, in which fuperfluities 
are retrenched, and brevity is all along ftudied —Jn regard to the 
merit of it, we fhall only fay, that it is the plaineft and moft diftin& 


performance, of the kind, we remember to have feen, within fe. 


narrow a com pats. 


5 
culties of all the parts of our Latin grammars are made plain.to the 
capacities of children. By James Barclay, 4. Md. Reétor of the 


grammar-fchool of Dalkeith, 8vo. 2s. Millar, Wilfon, &e. 


Mr.Barclay’s work might, with equal propriety, have been called the 
Latin Grammar, as theRudiments of the Latin tongue, for it equally com- 
prehends both. The Author appears to be well acquainted with his 
jubjeét, and has treated it in a itile properly adapted to the capacities 
of youth. The feveral parts of grammar are explained in a clear and 

veafy manner, inEnglifh, by way of queftion and anfwer. R. 


Art. 4.Ihe Rudiments of the Latin tongue * 5 in which, the diffi- 


* Sce alfo the Greck Rudiments, by this Author; Review, yol, XI. p. 392 
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Art. 5. 4 accurate and authentic account of the taking of Cape- 
Breton, in the year 1745. Together with a computation of the 
French fifhery in that part of the world; both fent over by gene- 
val Pepperell, who.commanded in that expedition, in a letter to 
his friend captain Henry Stafford, at Exmouth, Devon. From 
whence will appear the importance of that ifland, and the danger 
we fhall be in of lofing our fuperiority at fea, fhould it now again 
be reftored te France. 8vo. 1s. Staples, 


This account of the fiege of Cape-Breton in the laft war, and of 
the importance of that acquifition, being drawn up fo long ago, we 
are not quite fure but they may have appeared before; efpecially as 
this age feldom fuffers any topic to fleep, which in any meafure pro- 
mifes to engage the public attention : events being oftner anticipated, 
than overlooked. Little need be faid of this pamphlet more than the 
title exprefles ; that it fhews Cape Breton to be a valuable fettlement 


to its pofleffors. N 


Art. 6. An authentic account of the redudtion of Louifbourg, in 
June and ‘fuly 1758. By a Speétator. 8vo. 1s, Owen. 


Thefe appear to be the minutes of fome perfon who was prefent at 
the fiege of Louifbourg, though he tells us, in his addreis to the 
reader, that he neither was himlelf an aor in any thing he relates, 
nor under any imfuence from dependence or connection with thofe 
that were. But he affures us, that, ‘ the authenticity of the whole 
‘ may be as far relied on, as it is poflible to credit the accounts of fe- 
* veral gentlemen who were prefent at its different parts, and related 
‘ them regularly as they were tranfacted.’ In fhort, it is a very cir- 
cumftantial journa/; and, we doubt not, but that the particulars may 
be depended on, as the principal ones entirely agree with thofe pub- 
lithed by authority. 


Art. 7. 4 Fournal of the campaign on the coaft of France.’ 1758. 


$vo. 2s. Townfend. 


A well-conne&ed account of the three defcents made by our troops 
upon the coafts of Brittany and Normandy, in the memorable fum- 
mer of 1758, when the Britifh arms, invigorated by Britis coun/fels, 
began to recover their antient reputation and credit, which had been 
almoft totally loft, through the imbecility, or depravity, of former 
adminiftrations.—The Journalift feemsto be a man of capacity. Pro- 
bably he was an officer in the fervice, and perfonally engaged in the 
tranfactions he recites. His account is written nervoufly and clearly, 
authenticated with copies of the feveral military orders and inflruc- 
tions, and illuftrated with a fmall plan of the Englifh intrenchments 
at Cancalle. There is alfo a copper-plate fketch of the affair at St. 
Cas bay, where fo many of our brave foldiers were facrificed, by the 
ill-concerted retreat, which fo unfortunately terminated the ¢bird at- 
tempt,.—May the next be more happily conducted ! 
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J Art. 8. 4 Journal, containing every tranfaction of confequence » 

the Guards, as well as of the reft of his majefty’s troops in “4 
late Expeditions on the coaft of France, Sc. 8vo. 1s. Dow. 
ning, /fationer in Chancery: Lane. | 


This is a more minute detail of particulars than is contained in the 
other accounts. It is dedicated to colonel Brudenell, and the dedica- 
tion is figned Walter Thomas—who, «at the end of his pamphlet, 
writes himfelf a /oldier. ‘This is all that needs be faid of the prefent 
article. 


Art.9g. The Theatre of the prefent war in North- America. By 
A, Y****, E/q; 8vo. 1s. 6d. Coote, 


"Squire A. Y. has been at the pains of turning over our feveral 
books of geography, and defcriptions, in order to cull out fome ac. 
count of thofe places which are the {cenes, or objects, of our prefent 
contefts with France, in that part of the world. The {quire feems to 
know nothing of the matter, further than he is informed by Harris 
and Salmon, and fuch like authorities. He has fubjoined fome com- 
mon-place reflections on the importance of the war: but his chief de- 
pendence for the fale of his pamphlet, appears to arife from the confi- 
deration of its cheapnefs,—‘ which, he hopes, will work powerfully 
} * inhis favour with many readers.” 








Art. 10. 4 letter from the honourable L tG LB gh, 
to the right honourable V¥——m P—t, Efg, Se——y of fi—te, 
together with his M——y’s inftruétions for the late expedition 
on the coaft of France. 8vo. Is. Payne. 








General Bligh having pudlick/; difowned and difapproved the above, 
#t merits no further notice. 














A Art. 11. An Appeal to common fenfe; or ftriking remarks on the 
4 conduct of L tG 1 B—h, and C ore Lotd 
H—e, in the late expedition on the coaft of France; wherein 
| that unhappy affair is fet in a more obvious light than it has bi- 
therto been. by an old experienced officer. S8vo. 1s, Coote. 
; Accufes the conduétors of the enterprize as the authors of its mif- 


carriage, thro” their want of judgmentand forefigh:: but we perceive 
nothing verv itriking in the Author's remarks, which confift of litle 
. more than common-place cofiee-houfe talk. 


Art. 12. The Gentleman and Lady of Pleafure’s Amufement ; in 
sighty-eicht quefiions, with their anfwers, on love and gallan- 
try. To which is added, the adventures of Sophia; with the 
hiftory of Frederick and Caroline. 12m0, 3s. Throfh 
Purloin’d, as the purloiner indeed /ox-f/y confeffes, from two old 

4 dull books called the Athenian Oracle and the Brith Apollo: except the 

two 
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two idle ftories above mentioned, which the maker of them, in his 
advertifement, would impofe upon his readers for true hifories. We 
fancy thefe may be numbered among the many forgeries of the greatelt 
bookfmith of the age. 


Art.13. The Art of Farriery, both in theory and praétice. Contain- 
ing the caufes, fymptoms, and cure of all difeafes incident to Hor{es. 
With anatomical deferiptions illuftrated with cuts, for the better 
explaining the ftrudture, and accounting for the various difor- 

* ders of thefe ufeful animals, As alfo many rules relating to the 
choice and management of horfes of all kinds, and ufeful direce 
tions how to prevent being impofed on by jockies. Wherein fome 
egregious errors of former writers are occafionally pointed out. 
By John Reeves, farrier, at Ringwood Hants. The whole 
revijed, corrected, and enlarged by a Phyfician.~To which is 
added, anew method of curing a ftrain-in the back finews, and 
the anatomy of a horfe’s leg, with fome obfervations on shoeing, 
by an ethinent furgeon. 8vo. 6s. Newbery. 


With refpe&t to this performance, let it fuffice to obferve, that 
our Author feems to have confiderably availed himfelf of the 
Jabours of preceding writers on the fame fubject; and though all 
his propofed improvements on thefe are not of equal importance, there 
are feveral that appear to deferve attention.—The addition concern 
ing a {prain, with the anatomy of a horfe’s leg, for which the pub- 
lick are obliged to Mr. Dale Ingram, furgeon, are, by no means, 
the leaft ufetul part of this compilation. Ly 


Art. 14. A collection of letters, and flate papers, from the origi- 
nal manufcripts of feveral princes and great perfonages in the two 
laf? centuries ; with fome curious and fearce tracts, and pieces of 
antiquity, modern letters, (Sc. on feveral important fubjects, in 
two volumes. To which are added memoirs of the unfortunate 
prince Anthony the firft of Portugal, and the ceconomy of high-life. 
Compiled by L. Howard, D. D. Reétor of St. George's, South- 
wark, and chaplain to her royal highnefs the Princefs Dowager 
of Wales. 4to. 2 vols) One Guinea. Printed for the Au- 
thor, and fold by Withers in Fleet-{ftreet. 


Thefe volumes, (which were pcinted jn the year 1756, but did 
not fall into our hands till very lately) contain a number of letters, 
Papers, and fome few poems, written upon affairs not only of public 
concern, but comprehending alfo others of a private nature, and fome 
pieces of familiar correfpondence, very few of which merit preferv- 


ng. As the /ubjeds of thefe papers are various, fo likewife are the 


times in which they were wrore; (from thofe of Richird IIL. to the 
prefent) and they are promifcuoufly placed, w.th little regard to ei- 
ther the one or the other. Ss WN 
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From the indigefted manner in which they are prefented to the 
world, they appear to no fmall difadvantage: Dr. Howard, how. 
eyer, in his pre'ace, apologizes for this irregularity ; by informin 
his readers, that, while he was preparing the work for the prefs, a 
fudden accident of fire confumed the greareit part of the colleéted 
manu{cripts. ‘The check which the publication thus met with, 
caufed, it feems, many cenfures to be paffed upon our colle&or ; and. 
induced him to advertife his reacinefs to return the fubfcription-mo- 
ney to thofe who were not willing to wait a longer time for the pro- 
mifed coileGtion: which we are told only one accepted. His defire 
to produce the work as foon as poffible, and clear a reputation very 
freely dealt with, made him fend a letter to the prefs as foon as he 
received it, which was often followed by another of a prior date. 
Hence that confufion in the arrangement of the pieces, which he fays 
he has endeavoured, in fome mealure, to rectify by the index ; but no 
fuch index appears in the fet we perufed ; in which there is only a 
common table of contents. 


The tract at the end, iniitled, ‘ The Gconomy of High Life,’ is of 
the Dotctor’s own writing. N 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 15. 4 Bone for the Chroniclers to pick; or a take-off fcene 
Srom behind the curtain. A Poem. By a candid Obferver of 
men and things. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 


A fmart fatire on the principal manager of Drury-lane theatre. It 
feems to come from a writer, who has been difappointed in his view 
of bringing a play upon the faid theatre; and who, in his preface, 
intimates his having alfo been perfonally ill-ufed by the great Taker-off 
of the age: whom he here endeavours to repay in his own coin. 
The oddnefs of the title of his poem, 4 Bone, &c. will be readily 
accounted for by thofe who read the news-papers entitled Chronicles ; 
jn which certain accounts of the plays acted nightly at either houfe are 
commented upon, with continual eulogiums on the produdtions, and 
performers, of Drury-lane. 


Art. 16. Woman. A Fragment. 4to. 1s. Withy. 


This poetical fcrap anticipates all criticifm; for our mbdeft Bard 
thus invokes his flatternly mufe : 


Come then a tale, nor let that tale pretend, 
To numbers, order, elegance, or end. 


It muft be confeffed, that he has fucceeded to his with, if he is 
ambitious of being ranked among the mob of Authors who write 
with eafe ; and with whom negligence and incoherence are the ftan- 
dards of perfection. Neverthelefs there is fomething of fpirit and 
fmartnefs in this rambling piece, which proves the Writer not to be 
totally void of genius. The Reader, probably, will not diflike the 
following. defcription of a Modern fine Lady. vie 
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Th’ alluring Lucia in that riper age, 
When eyes and tongue all tongues and eyes engage, 
Crept from the rude advance of eaftern light, 
Sips in her fleep the flatt’ry of the night. 
On morning flumbers paft atchievements fteal, 
And vanity on vifion makes a meal. 
Faft through her foul a vait fucceffion flies 
Of routs, of earthquakes, op’ras, lace, and lies. 


Oh did fuch fpetres flill appear in fleep, 
Beauties and Beaux in bed would ever keep! 
Too foon the lov’d-delufion fcapes away, 

And Lucia {pies at twelve the break of day. 

Then, at the toilette, as th’ exploring eye 

Runs here and there on itucco wet and dry, 
Recruiting Cupids for th’ approach of night, 

Her nimble finger taps the patch aright ; 

Adds, moiftens, {mooths, or magnifies a grace, 
And kindles up the fuel of the face ; 

Culls, from the frefh fupply of ev’ry morn, 

What beft will darken, and what beft adorn, 

What France or India, water, earth, or air, 

Pall mall, or Covent-garden has to {pare ; 

Whatever heads of milliners devife, 

To bend what nature meant a bone to rife, 

Or, where ungracious freckies vex the fair, 

To bring a troop of loves t’inhabit there ; 

Deck’d with whatever is in windows ey’d, 

With rings and ribbons, patches, pearls, and pride. 
Already reck*ning captives yet unled, 

She fwell: in majelty of white and red. 


Ev’ning arriv’d, foft feafon of the day, 
When {tars are apt in fpite to lead aftray, 
Hidden with hues, the gift of hungry art, 
Exaétly varied in each varying part; 
Sweet as ambrofial gales of fpicy lands, 
In form of effence dropp’d on Britifh hands ; 
By chance fhe calls to kill at ev’ning prayer, 
Perhaps a patriot, and perhaps a play’r. 
Or if the drum fhould beat to love's alarms, 
And four contending kings advance in arms, 
Amour and av’rice feize the foul by turns, 
And now for Mammon, now for Man fhe burns, 
As fhifts the veering fortune of the fight, | 
The vict’refs or the victim of the night. R | 


Art. 17. Tae Wedding-Night; or, the Perplex’d Lovers. A 
Tale. 8vo. 1s. Thrufh, © 
Miferable trafh; probably the work of fome wretched ballad- 
maker, 


Art. 18. Charaéters of the Age. A panegyrico-fatirical Poem. 
(wrote in the year 1757.) With notes variorum, To which 
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is prefixed, an Addrefs to the Shade of the late Lord Bolingbroke; 
4to. 1s. WNo Publifher’s name. 


€ Animitation of the famous poems publifhed fome years ago, en- 

titled, the Caufidicade, the Epifcopade, &c. and, like them, abound- 
ing with more farcafm than poetry. It muft, however, be obferved, 
in juftice to this anonymous Bard, that he feems not to have exerted 
the utmolt of his poetical abilities in this production; and that he 
appears to have defignedly kept pretty clofe to his rough-caft model, 
the Author of the Caufidicade, of whofe verfes he does not exprels 
any high admiration; for he thus invokes the mufe which infpired 
that rumbling Wrier, | 





——QO thou Mufe that fage Morgan infpir'd 
With duegrel call'd verfe, that was fo much admired ; 
W hate’er be thy name, and where’er be thy flation, 
Aliit me to celebrate this happy nation. 


Tt muft alfp be allowed, that fome parts of this poem, particularly 
the panegyrical fketches, are by no means unharmonious: fuch, for 
inftance, as the verfes in praife of Lord Lyttleton; for which we refer 
to the pamphlet, p. 21—23. 


The characiers here fatirized, aretho’e of the Dae of C—b—d ; 
the late D of M—tb h; the Gentlemen of Exeter College, 
Oxon; G——] C—e ; C——1 D--nb--r; Sir J—n M t, Mr. 
F -x, L--d H—dw—k, the D—e of N e, Mr. N——+, Sir 
J—sL r, L—dA y ; and another, who being as un- 
t , ~ derneath charaéterifed, needs not be named, viz. 























Horfe racer, cock-fighier, goofe-driver * and p——r, 

(Or what other title thou pleafeft to bear) 
To leave thee unfung, would be reckon’d a fhame, 
While each groom, in each fable, thy feats does proclaim, 
Your betting and riding N--wm t ean tell, , 
And A——~<r affirms that you throw a die well. 
In arts bleft as thefe, to improve for the future, 

, All our young Brisi/> wertbies, may you be their tutor | 


—_—_.. = 








4 The above are our Satirifl’s /and werthies; the following are ce. 
\ jebrated for their atchievements by /ea, viz, a M----n, a P-----t, a 
Hi ----e,a K s, acd an A-----n. Thofe who have the honour of 
t his applavfe are the K---g of P-----a, Mr. P---t, Mr. L-- -, L--.d 
Ly----n, Lewd Ch---rf---d, L---d Gr----e, Meff. Braddock, Howe, 
4 Lockhart, Gilchritt, Warfon, Pocock, and Clive; together with 
| fome of our prelates, living and dead ; and the truly venerable Dr. 
' Ea'es. biings up the rear, 








; This publication, however, is very ill timed. The title-page tells 
us, it was wrote for the yest 1757; fince when mary happy changes 
of circumfance have happened. ‘The Englif, whom thg Authr 


‘ * © Pofterity,’ fays the Author, in his note on this paffage, ‘ will fcarce 
3 * believe, that the Nobility and Gentry of this century, not contented with 
“the ufual diverfions, laid confiderablé wagers whether geele or turkies could 
* run fafict. However whet l have related is fatt,’ 
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charges with behaving ill, and doing nothing, either by fea or land, 
have greatly retrieved their reputation on both elements ; and in par- 
ticular, the behaviour of the late D. of M. in 1758, mutt have juftly 
rendered his memory refpeétable, both in his own and even in the 
enemy’s country, where he was equally feared and honoured, as an 
ative and generous foe.---Not to mention the mal-apropos publica- 
tion of the fatire, juft at the time of the Duke’s death ; for which, 
indeed, the Writer is not anfwerable, as we can witnefs for him that 
it was publifhed a day or two before his Grace’s death was known in 
England. Of this circumftance we could not but take notice, be- 
cauie of the ill timed appearance of fuch a produ&ich. As (6 the 
Author, we know not who he is, nor are able fo much as to guels 
at him: neither do we approve of either his poem in general, or his 
principles. He has abufed fome worthy characters, for which his per- 
formance is highly blameable; and we fufpe& him to bear no great 
goodwill to the prefent Royal Family: or, at leaft, to fome who 
are its moft undoubted friends. For this, (if our fufpicion is juft) 
he is himfelf, perhaps, rather to be pitied than condemned; as it 
muft be more the misfortune than the crime of an individual, to be. 
blind and infenfible to the happinefs which the whole nation, in 
general, and poffibly himfelf in particular, enjoys, under the prefent 
happy eftabliihment,—beyond whatever it experienced in any for- 
mer reign. : 

O blind to truth, and God's whole fcheme below, 

To fancy Blifs to Chains, to Freepom Woe! 

Who fees and follows that GREAT scHEME the beft, 

Beit knows the blefling, and will moit be bleit. 


MEDICAL. 

Art.19. The Conftruction of the Nerves, and Caufes of Nervous 
Disorders pratically explained. With a diftinétion of thofe aif- 
eafes into two kinds; hitherto not fufficiently obferved, tho’ effential 
to their cure. With plain diredctions for nervous patients, in re- 
gard to management and medicines; anda few ufeful receipts. 


By Chriftian Uvedale, A44.D. 8vo. rs. 6d. Baldwin. 


This pamphlet, which is now acknowleged by Dr. Hill, with his 
name prefixed to the laft edition, was firft publifhed under the name 
above-mentioned ; with an affirmation in the title-page of its ‘ bein 
* a faithful account of his own [ Dr. Uvedale’s] practice, piib‘ifhed at 
* the requeft of fome patients, who have found its benefit.” This 
faithful account it was poflible the public might fuppofe to be /uch from 
Ds. Uvedale, whom they knew not, but not equally poffible they 
would fully digeft, with regard to Dr. Hill, whom they know; whence 
we find it omitted, not imprudently, in the title-page of the edition 
to which his real name is prefixed. Neverthelefs, as the performance 
ifelf is the fubje&t of ovr confideration, by whatever little artifice it 
may iiave folen upon the public, we fhall obferve in general, that 
it treats of the Nerves themfelves in the lump or aggregate; of their 
diforders arifing from heavinefs, or from too much fenfibility, together 
with the caufes and treatment of fuch diforders. Thefe are all com- 
prized in twelve fhort chapters, which, to render the fale more ex- 
t_ulive, are delivered in as plain a ftile as pofiible, with fearcely a 
ingle term of art. Even the ufual names of diferent nerve s dif- 
eaies 
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eafes are almoft entirely omitted ; bat this partly arifes from Dr. Hill's 
affe€ting a new theory of nervous difeafes, and partly from his limit- 
ing this treatife to tremors, numbneffes, faintoels, lowneis of {pizits, 
and the like complaints. . 


Whatever the gentlemen in pharmacy may think of the tendency 
of this pamphlet, it is certain, that, with regard to phyficians the 
Doétor has made a falvo, faying, page 52, ‘ If violent fymptoms 
« fhould at any time come on, let him fend for a phyfician: a ner- 
* vous perfon is not exempt from other difeafes: nor is this treatife 
‘ written to fet afide the fervice of the faculty, which would be an 
“« attempt equally weak and wicked.” Very wicked, to be fure, Sir! 
fince fuch a difpenfation with phyfical attendance might, fome time in 
the courfe of this century, deprive even the nervous Doétor Chriftian 
Uvedale John Hill of the emolument of a vifit, when the endeavours 
of his anile pupils, the herb-women, with their valerian and mother 
of thyme tea, and their mifletoe, had been exhaufted and ineffectual. 
He obferves, ‘ the faculty will be furprized at what they read here of 
* this mother of thyme, which is not ufed in their praétice, though 
* he has feen two deiperate cafes cured folely by it.’ 


This may be conftrued as a gentle intimation of his brethren’s 
ignorance, if we confider the Dottor’s authority for writing this pam- 
phlet, and the air of important practice which thus introduces it, 
‘ I have been defired by fome perfons whom I have had the honour 
* to attend in nervous cafes, to publifha plain and pra¢tical account of 
« thofe diforders,’ &c. Now this, and many other equally well attefted 
inftances of the Doctor’s extraordinary practice and knowlege, make 
it furprizing to us, that he has leifure to write ; and yet, when we re- 
fle&t on the dimenfions of his writings, we are.not lefs furprized at hie 
having leifure to attend to any thing eile. 


Though our Author has embraced the doftrine of a nervous fluid, 
for which he deigns to refer to Haller and others; yet he feems to 
lay great ftrefs on his own diftinguifhing the oppofite diforders, which 
he {uppofes to refult from the nervous fluids being too tough, thick 
and heavy, or too thin, acrid and exceflive in quantity: and this 
diftin&tion, which he calls efential to the cure in his title-page, 
he obferves his brethren have not fufficiently attended to; plainly 
infinuating it as a defect at leaft in them. Now the very obvious rea- 
fon for this may have been, that the moft judicious phyficians find it 
difficult to conceive toughnefs, thicknefs, or heavinefs fubfifting in 
any fluid, which can be conveyed through the medullary fubftance of 
the brain, whofe fuppofed tubulofity is indifcoverable by the moft 
exquilite application of optics; the fluid itfelf admitting of no pal- 
pable demonftration, being inferred only from confequences and ef- 
feéts, and perhaps abfolutely evading the inanimate body in the fame 
inftant with life. For furely the tough and the acrid fluids, with 
which Dr. Hill imagines, p. 2:, * he has feen the brain loaded or 
penetrated on diffections,’ could never be the animal fpirits themfelves, 
which he fuppofes them, or confounds them with; but were very pro- 
bably the lymph, which has fometimes been found extravafated in the 
ventricles. At the fame time fuch phyficians can conceive, that a 
tough, thick, and heavy blood may not afford a proper and falutary 
quantity 
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quantity of this untraceable fluid; and that a hot and ative blood 
may even furnifh too great a quantity of fpirits, or fpirits of an im- 
proper quality, which happens fometimes by inebriation, and in fome 
acute dijeafes. And thus, without affirming any thing improper or 
improbable of the animal fpirits, they have imagined them of a 
fomewhat diverfe crafis and quantity in different bodies, whence 
various and even oppofite effects may refult, both in their healthy and 
morbid ftate. 


But if this part of the treatife, relating to the tough fririts, fhould 
prove too tough for the comprehenfion of the multitude, to whom 
our experienced manufa€turer has, upon the whole, not ill adapted 
his work, they muft certainly find him much too tranfcendent, if not 
a little out of his own brain and nerves, in his chapter-—Of the employ- 
rent of the mind—wherein he prefcribes compofing in mufic and in 
poetry for certain heavy diforders of the nerves. For though in- 
deed he fuppofes his patients in fuch a cafe to be perfons of fome ge- 
nius; yet, as he fays, page 31, ‘ that genius often lurks in men whole 
* gloomy habit will difclofe no fpark of it ;’ and, p. 34. * that fre- 
* quently a genius which might excel in poetry, languifhes in dull 
‘ obfcurity, for want of knowing its own powers, for want of infti- 
* gation and applaufe,’---it may happen that a young practitioner 
might be led by fuch principles to prefcribe mufical or poetical com- 
pofition to fome gloomy patient with thick heavy fpirits (fuppofe any 
Jew, or Chriftian, worth a plum or two) who had never manifefted 
any genius, or even difpofition for either; but in whom he might 
therefore fufpe& it to lurk, from their gloomy habit. He might alfo 
think it judicious to applaud fuch another patient for poems he never 
compofed, in order to inftigate him to a difcovery and exercife of his 
powers; efpecially as Dr. Hill, after repeating, p. 32, ‘ that genius 
* often lies unfeen in the human breaft,’ affirms, ‘ he has very lately 
* feen an inftance which may juflify his faying, that nervous difor- 
* ders are fometimes owing to this fmothered principle of life and 
‘ vigour.” We cannot apprehend the Doctor will ever ficken from fuch 
a retention ;—and this inftance would induce us to infer, that a total fup- 
preffion of poetry may beas pernicious as one of urine; and that many 
nervous {uffocative afthmas, in which fo little is brought up, are oc- 
cafioned by not bringing forth: as fome fage phyficians have fup- 
pofed the obftinate and unfeafonable retention of the ova, the caufe 
ef deplorable complaints :—which caufe is literally, in Dr. Hill’s own 
terms, a /mothered principle of life and vigour. Yet as he was well 
aware, that poets oftner run mad than turn —_ which in fome 
degree is repugnant to his fuppofition of genius being liable to heavy 
nervous’compiaints, he fays, .p. 34, ‘ that fuch genius, 1. e. poetical, 
‘ may exift with the very worit ftate of this diforder, I could inftance 
.© in a patient, whom I am not permitted to name ; among whofe papers 
* I have feen paflages exceeding all that I have read in poetry [whe- 
‘ ther Homer, Shakefpear, Virgil, or Milton] and who has, at this 
‘ time, outlines of three great works, which himfelf will not com- 
‘ pleat, and with which I know no one elfe worthy to meddle.’ Now 
though this negative knowlege means very little, we conceive it muft 
be no fmall humility that makes the Do¢tor fupprels this poetical pa- 
tient’s name, which he might have mafked under a fpareone. It is 
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impofible that fo exquifite and uniVerfal a connoiffeur as the modeft 
Infpeftor, could be fo indulgently miftaken in the poetry of any 
third perfon.—But thefe cited paffages, which foar much above phy- 
fics, muft of courfe tranfcend the groupe of his Readers, and were 
thrown out perhaps to take in thofe of a different order, according te 
the fifherman’s trite proverb, or phrafe. 


Though we might have juftly difmiffed this trivial performance 
fooner, we cannot conclude the article without reflecting a little on 
the particular fituation of a Writer, who, with fome faculties and at- 
tainments, and an infatiable appetite for employment and applaufe, 
has worn out his real name by writing it much too often, and finds 
himfelf reduced to peep out on the Public continually under the fhift- 
ing mafquerade of many idealones. There is neverthelefs fome art, 
however contemptible, in this; fince on a moderate approbation be- 
ing conceded to any of thefe aflumed names, as to a new and very 
pardonable candidate in the republic of letters, the concealed pro- 
prietor referves a power of popping oat of his difguife, and {naps 
up the morfel with an averment in the next edition---it was I myfelf, 
J. Hill. Thetrick, however, is now become fo ftale, from its repe- 
tition, that there are numbers at prefent in no wife deceived by it, 
who exclaim at once, on peruling the firlt page, and fometimes the 
meéré title-page, of thefe medical catch-pennies, Ecce iterum Crifpinus ? 
While others, who are moderately veried in medical Authors, view 
him in the fame ridiculous light with AZfop’s jack-daw, 
moveat cornicula rifum 
Furtivis nudata coloribus 


The ingenious Prior has long fince humouroufly faid of Writers, 
and particularly of {uch flippant, eafy, voluminous ones as this Au- 
thor—Each fhould:down with all he thinks—which pafflage Dr. Hill 
feems to have extended into a liberty of writing down alfo all that 
others have thought ; and putting it down as his own too, by forget- 
ting their names, and cloathing it in his owu dittion, under various 
appellations. There happens, notwithitanding, fach a manner, which, 
at leaft is his own, in ali the writings of this Prince of Compilers, 
(who can make a fubject of any thing, or next to nothing) that the 
greateft diverfity of his matter rarely conceals him: for whether he 
writes of God and Nature, or a Weft-Indian, of a Valet, or of Bar- 
rennefs, all wear the impreffion of the fame windmill, which grinds 
away, at an inordinate rate, indeed, and voids new books and pam- 
phlets out of old ones, almoft as mechanically, and as quick, as the 
wooden men at St. Dunftan’s deal out the hours to the multitude, who 
have long fince forbore to admire them. K 








Art. 20. Oratio Anniverfaria Harveiana in Theatro Coll. Reg. 
Medic. Lond. Habita Die 18 08.1757. Perorante J. Mon- 
roe, M1. D. et Coll. ejufdem facii. 4to. 1s. Ruffel. 


Though we have not been accuftomed to make more than a bare 
mention of thefe annual performances, we think it neceflary to apo- 
logize for the long omiffion of this, by affuring the learned Aathor, 
that it was not owing to the leaft difrefpect of him, but merely becaufe 
the advertifement had eftared us. 
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Art. 21. 4 ferious Addre/s to the Chriftian World. 12m0. 2d, 
or 18. 6d, per dozen. Buckland. 


The defign of this little piece is, to recommend, to Chriftians of 
all denominations, the mutual exercife of love, and all that is compre- 
bended under that moft amiable word, BENEVOLENCE, as the moft 
likely means to make the chriftian caufe revive, and flourith in all its 
native glories. ‘Though nothing bids fo fair as this, for bringing 
chrittianity into credit, and reprefenting it in its moft advantagecws 
light, yet there is nothing, the Author obferves, that is lefs attended 
to, and to the practice of which the generality of chriftians are lefs 
difpofed. What is the reafon that Orthodoxus will not vifit his neigh- 
bour Phileleutherus? It is becaufe he does not happen to think with 
him in fome abftrufe and knotty point, and can’t embrace the very 
fame creed, at leaft not all the articles of it. This difference occa- 
fions a mighty load of fcandal ; the pulpit is made ufe of to defame 
the man of different judgment ; the fame pulpit muft not hold minif- 
ters of the fame town or neighbourhood ; chriftians are afraid to meet 
under the fame roof, and think it almoft a fin to be commonly civil 
to each other. The Author laments this, and fhews how inconfiflent 
it is with the genius and fpirit, as well as with the interefts of chriftia- 
nity. 

Upon reading the few pages which he has written upon this fub- 
ject, with the fpirit and candour of a real chriftian, we did not ima- 
gine that it was poffible for him to give offence to any perfon who 
calls himfelf by the chriftian name. We were miftaken however. 
A fiery Calvinift fteps forth, and publifhes Remarks * upon the f/erious 
Addrefs, under the guife of a chriftian indeed, but with the temper 
and difpofition of a fury. His remarks breathe fuch a {pirit of mahig- 
nity, rancour, and uncharitablenefs, that it is impoffible for a candid 
perfon to read them with any degree of fatisfaction. The new-/chem- 
ing gentlemen, as he calls them, who have made chriftianity to be lit- 
tle more thana piece of refined heathenifm, talk the moft, he fays, 
about charity, exteofive love, and diffulive benevolence, though 
there is not a fet of men among chriftian proteftants, that have a lefs 
concern to prattife it. Thefe phrafes, we are told, are to be regarded 
as little better than cant terms to difguife their errors, and to bring 
mankind tolove them; the evident defign of thefe fine words being 
only to gild over the poifonous pill of their falfe doftrine, and thereby 
make it look as amiable as they can. The gentlemen, fays this in- 
temperate Writer, who have embraced a fcheme of divinity that is 
fubverfive of the infinite dignity of Chrift, and the grace of the gof- 
pel. will do well to take heed to themfelves, that the great and ever 
bleffed God does not bar the gates of heaven againit them, becaufe 
they proudly reject that fcheme of falvation, which he has propofed 
to condemned and polluted creatures of the human race in the ever- 
lafting gofpel. 


This modeft gentleman lays no claim to infallibility, but allows 
that he may be mittaken with refpect-to the fenfe of many paflages of 


© Remarks on the ferious Addrefs, &c. B8vo. 3d. Field, 


{cripture ; 
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{cripture ; atid yet he cannot but believe, he fays, that the dofrines 
of the Trinity, of Chrift’s proper divinity, of his perfect obedience, and 
infinitely invaluable atonement, juftification by his righteoufnefs 
without the works of the law, regeneration by the efficacious influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, the immutability of God’s love, the un- 
changeablenefs of the covenant of grace, and the certain perfeverance 
of the faints ‘to eternal falvation, are all as plainly revealed in the fa- 
cred fcriptures, as any duty that is enjoined us. 


The belief of the Athanafian do@trine of the Trinity he looks upon 
at effential to the chriftian fcheme, and believes that thofe who ad- 
here to it, ought to keep out of their communion all fuch who deny 
and oppofe it, whether they are minifters or private men: for unlefs 
they do, they cannot pay a fuitable regard to the honourand dignity 
of the divine Redeemer, nor keep their churches pure and free from 
idolatry ; for furely, he fays, thofe perfons can be looked upon as no 
better than idolaters, who introduce the Son and Spirit as obje€ts of 
divine worfhip, and yet believe them to be mere creatures. 


The Author of the ferious Addre/s condefcends to anfwer + this une 
charitable Remarker, and treats him with becoming freedom and fpi- 
rit. The latter, however, takes the field a fecond f time, and is 
more noify and virulent, if poflible, than .before ; but he is again i 
encountered by the Author of the dadre/s, who figns his name 
[Stanton] tothis pamphlet; wherein he gives the Remarker a little 
more found correction: which, if it does not entirely cure the fever 
of his mind, may at leaft, we hope, cool him a little, and keep him 


from henceforth difturbing the neighbourhood with his intolerable 
raving and clamour, 


+ A Letter to the Author of the Remarks, &c. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, 
T An Anfwer tothe Letter, &c. 8vo. od. Field. 
A fecond letterto the Author of the Remarks, &c, vo, gd. Bucklands 


Art. 22. 4 letter to Jonas Hanway, E/g; in which fome reafons 


are affigned, why houfes for the reception of penitent women, who 
have been diforderly in their lives, ought not to be called Magda- 
len-houfes. 8vo, 6d. Noon. 


‘The denomination given to the charity lately fet on foot by Mr. 
Dingley, and feveral other worthy gentlemen of the city of London, 
has been often objected to, as improper, in feveral refpects. 


Mary Magdalen’s name, they obferve has been uajuftly made ufe 
of, as it cafts a reflexion on her memory, which her life by no means 
deferved ; becaufe fhe was a woman of an unblemifhed charaéter, and 
not an harlot, as fome have erroneoufly fuppofed. 


It hath alfo been objected, that the ufe here made of her name, 
hath a canting and fanatical found ; as feeming to imply, that a re- 
formation of manners is not to be expeéted, without the fuppofition 
of an extraordinary converfion, from the utmoft depths of profligacy, 
to the greateft heights of penitence and piety which we are not or- 
dinarily to look for, in thefe days, when miracles and divine influ- 
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ences are not fo common as fome modern enthufiafts, and pretenders, 
would have us believe. ! 


It hath farther been remarked, that we have too long kept up the 
popifh cuftom of dedicating religious and charitable Pandaticns to 
{aints, and to zames of faints, fome of whom, perhaps, never exifted, 
excepts in the annals of fuperftition, and the lying legends of Rome: 
—a practice no way becoming a proteftant people, who pretend to 
have renounced the errors and fuperftitions of that church, which hath 
conftantly made it her ¢rade to draw afide the veneration of the vulgar, 
by mif-dire€ting it to the creature, inftead of the CREator.—That, 
neverthelefs, we fee this thoaght/e/s cuftom, not to give it the harfheft 
epithet, ftill upheld and propagated on every occafion. Is a new 
church ereéted, ’tis dedicated to fome faint ; as that,. for inftance, at 
Bethnal-Green. Is a new hofpital founded, ’tis alfo infcribed to the 
patronage of a faint; as that in Moorfields, called St. Luke’s. And 
now Mr. Dingley’s fcheme is in fome meafure befainted, by a Dedi- 
cation to the Memory * of a perfon, whofe name is, with as mach 
propriety, ufed on this occafion, as thofe of St. Urfula, and her eleven 
thoufand virgins, would have been. 


Thefe, or the like animadverfions, we have frequently met with ; 
and we have been forry to hear them, becaufe it is poffible that 
fuch reflexions may have operated on fcrupulous and delicate minds, 
to the prejudice of fo well-meant a charity.—But to the pamphlet be- 
fore us. 


The author firft fhews, by a variety of learned remarks, and quo- 
tations both from the {criptures, and from the beft commentators, that 
Mary Magdalen was not the finer {poken of by Luxg, ch. vii. v.37. 
feq. but on the contrary, that fhe ‘ was a woman of diftin&tion, and 
*‘ very eafy in her worldly circumftances. For a while the had la- 
‘ boured under fome bodily indifpofition, which our Lord miraculonfly 
‘ healed. For which benefit fhe was ever after very thankful. | So 
* far as we know, her conduct was always regular, and free from 
‘ cenfure. And we may reafonably believe, that after her acquaint- 
* ance with our Saviour, it was edifying and exemplary. I conceive 
‘ of her, as a woman of a fine underftanding, and known virtue and 
* difcretion, with a dignity of behaviour, becoming her age, her 
‘ wifdom, and her high ftation. By all which fhe was a credit to 
‘ him, whom the followed, as her mafter and benefaétor. She thewed 
‘ our Lord great refpect in his life, at his death, and after it. And the 
‘ was one of thofe, to whom he firft fhewed himfelf after his refur- 
* retion.’ 


He alfo obferves, that the denomination, 4 Magdalen-houfe for 
penitent proftitutes, isa great abufe of the name of a truly honourable 
and excellent woman. ‘ If Mary’s fhame,’ fays he, ‘ had been.ma- 
‘ nifeft, and upon record, fhe could not have been worfe ftigmatizeds 
‘ whereas the difadvantageous opinion concerning the former part of 
* her life is founded only in an uncertain and conjectural deduétion. 


* See a pamphlet entitled Thoughts on a Plan, &C, Vid, p. $55, of this 
Month’s Review, 
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‘ And if the notion, that fhe was the woman in Luke vii. be no more 
* than 2 vulgar error, it onght to be abandoned by wife men, and act 
“-propagated, and perpetuated. 


© Befides, are there no bad confequences, of a moral kind, to be 
apprehended from this miftaken, or at beft very doubtful opinion ? 
Some, perhaps many, will be admitted into thefe houfes, who have 
lived very diffolute lives, and have been very abandoned creatures, 
And the proofs of the repentance of fome may be very ambiguous, 
Neverthelefs all who get into houfes, called Magdalen-Houf:s, will 
reckon themfelves Magdalens. If they have been firlt taught to im- 
ute to her their own vices, they will foon learn to afcribe to them- 
Fives her virtues, whether with reafon, or without. At the loweit, 
they will be encouraged to magnify themfelves beyond what might 
be wifhed : where humility, as we may think, fhould be one re- 
quifite qualification. And indeed I imagine, it would be beft, that 
thefe houfes fhould not have the denomination of any faint at all. 


‘ It is not my intention to difparage your inftitution. I hope, that 
* many of your patients may be recovered to wifdom and Virtue: 
* though I cannot fee the reafon, why they fhould be called Magda- 
* lens.’ 


¢ Tt may not be proper for me to recommend another infcription. 
But I apprehend, that a variety might be thought of, all of them 
decent and inoffenfive. I fhall propofe one, which is very plain ; 
A Charity. Houfe for penitent Women. Which, 1 think, fufficiently 
indicates their fault: and yet is, at the fame time, expreflive of ten- 
dernefs, by avoiding a word of offenfive found and meaning, denot- 
ing the loweft difgrace that human nature can fall into, and which 
few modeft men and women can think of without pain and uneafi- 
nels.” 


ee ee ee | 


We cannot conclude this article without teftifying our entire aps 
probation of the letter-writer’s delicacy in exploding the word pro/ti- 
tute, ufed on this occafion: as we cannot but think it both indecent 
and unmanly to infult the unfortunate objets with fuch language, 
Though we remember that they have been criminal, let us not forget 
that they are women; and while we charitably attempt their refor- 
mation, Jet us not depart from the tendernefs and refpeé that is due 
to the fex, and which has been conftantly paid them by every civi- 
lized nation, evef fince the creation of the world. ' 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


1. PPREACHED at Berlin, before the Queen of Pruffia and the 

‘royal family, Sept. 3d, 1758, being the day appointed for 
a general thank{giving, for the glorious victory gained by the King 
over the Raffian army. By A. W.F. Sack, his majefly’s firit chap- 
lain. Tranflated from the German. 4to. 6d. Rivington. 


2. The lawfulnefs of juft wars maintained, with the many and dread- 
ful calamities attending them.—Preached at the Meeting in Canter- 
bury, Aug. 13, 1758. By Paul Foureftier.. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 


ERRATUM in our Loft. 
P. 412. L. 39. for lachrymphal read lachrymal, 






























